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APPOINTMENTS BY THE PRESIDENT. Henry 
Ledyard, to be secretary of the legation of the United 
States at Paris. 

- John A. Parker, of Virginia, to be clerk to the 
commissioner for marking the boundary between the 
United States aud the republic of Texas. 

The president has officially recognized Thomas 
Colley Grattan, as British consul for the state of 
Massachusetts, to reside at Boston. 

NEAPOLITAN INDEMNITY. The secretary of the 
treasaey has given notice that the sixth instalment 
of the Neapolitan indemnity, amounting, as is now 
computed, to $220,416 47, will be paid to the 
clairnants on application to the Bank of America at 
New York, on or alterthe 5th day of September 
next, and at such other places as that bank may de- 
signate. 


‘THE FOREIGN NEwWs received by the packet ship 
Liverpool, and published in the present sheet, has 
caused much speculation in the commercial com- 
munity; but it 1s considered too vague to form the 
basis of any calculations for the future, as every 
thing depends upon the state of the crops. The 
New York Express of Monday says, those interested 
in keeping down stocks, are clamorous that the ac- 
counts are bad, and it appears to have that effect on 
stocks, which have declined from 4 to 1 per cent. 
The cotton holders are quite encouraged, and ask 
higher rates. Both opinions are in part correct. 

Private advices give a more favorable account of 
trade—particularly in American goods, and there is 
certainly a good advance on cotton—full a half- 
penny, with a speculating spirit. This is calcu- 
lated to help the staple. The prospects are thought 
to be unfavorable to grain and also for money—for, 
as the Bank of England has obtained no relief, it 
was unable to atford relief to others. Indeed, its 
ability was not as great as that of the private bank- 
ers, who discounted paper at less rates than the 
bank. As there is no relief in American stocks, 
with the exception of one or two, the effect upon 
stocks has been unfavorable in Wall street. 

Our people are always ready whenever there is 
the least chance for speculation. ‘The news is con- 
sidered so unfavorable for the crops in England, 
that quite an active movement bas been made here 
in the flour market. At an early hour the spirit 
made its appearance, and considerable sales have 
been made at 25 cents advance. 

The Philadelphia North American says the news 
is certainly as good as we could have anticipated. 
Every thing there now depends on the coming har- 
vest, and the closing advices on that point were to 
be considered as favorable. The export of bullion 
continued when the Liverpool sailed, but the arri- 
val of the steamers from this country, carrying out 
over a million of dollars, will serve to allay their 
fears in relation to any claim from this country, 
and the anticipated arrivals of large amounts 
from Mexico will tend to give steadiness to the 
market. We could not have expected a very great 
change in so short a time as to find the English 
market relieved. 

The difficulty of exchanges still continues with 
us, and is aggravated, we are informed, by western 
men confounding the published rates at which ex- 
change will be collected here, with those at which it 
will be cashed. As, for instance, exchange on New 
Orleans will be collected at 3 a 34 per cent. but will 
not be cashed under 6, and sometimes it is difficult 
to have it done at any price. 





Mexico. The schooner G. Wetter, at New Or- 
leans, sailed from Tampico on the 31st July. She 
brings $125,000 in specie. 

Letters from Tampico of July 30 state that the 
country is perfectly tranquil. Bustamente has re- 
sumed the presidential chair, and Santa Ana has re- 
ured to his farm of Manga de Clavo. 

The custom house officers exhibit the utmost rigor 
towards trade. 

The hon. F. H. Elmore, a member of congress 
from South Carolina, has resigned his seat in that 
body. 

Mr. Zebedee Kendall, father of the age ee 
feneral, died ot his residence in Dunstable, Mass. 


— mn 


EXcITEMENT IN BattimorE. Great excite- 
ment was occasioned in Baltimore on Sunday last, 
in consequence of the escape of a nun from the 
Carmelite nunnery, in Aisquith st., who took re- 
fuge in a neighboring house, and was from thence 
conveyed to the hospital department of the Wash- 
ington medical college, by the mayor of the city, 
who had been called upon during the excitement 
occasioned by the event. In consequence of the 
exaggerated rumors which had arisen, it was feared 
by some that an attempt would be made during the 
night to destroy the nunnery,—fora large crowd had 
collected in the afternoon, and there were some in- 
dications of a riotous spirit. But the mayor, 
with that promptitude and energy for which 
he is so justly distinguished, called upon the regi- 
ment of city guards, which promptly repaired to 
the vicinity of the spot, and held themselves in 
readiness to act on the first emergency. Their 
presence, and a proper disposition of the police, 
completely over-awed all who were disposed for 
mischief, and the night passed away quietly. Since 
that period the excitement has entirely ceased, but 
the guards were on duty several successive nights, 
and are now prepared to act at a moment’s warning. 
{t is due to the character of Baltimore to say, 
that nine hundred and ninety-nine out of every 
thousand of her citizens, discountenanced the mad 
and senseless clamor by which a few fanatics en- 
deavored to excite the bigoted or ignorant in the 
crowd, and that the slightest movement of a hostile 
character, even without the presence of the guards, 
would have been instantly suppressed. 

The following certificates establish the insanity 
of the nun whose escape occasioned the excitement, 
beyond the shadow of doubt. 

{aving read in yesterday evening’s Post ‘that it 
was the opinion of the faculty of the Washington 
college that Miss Isabella Neale,” the apparent cause 
of the present excitement, ‘‘was sane,’? I deem it 
my duty to the faculty to state that they have ex- 
pressed no opinion on the case. As regards my 
own individual opinion, I am free to say that I con- 
sider her a perfect maniac. 

J. H. Mitxier, m. pv. president of the fuculty 
of Washington university of Baltimore. 

Baltimore, August 20, 1839. 


The Carmelite sister who left the convent yester- 
day, (Sunday), whose name is Isabella Neale, has 
been to my knowledge afflicted with this monoma- 
nia for upwards of five months. She thinks she can 
live without eating and drinking. AsI have not 
seen her since April last, she may now be better 
on that point; but, for all, my opinion is, she never 
will be in her right senses. 

P. CHATARD, M. D. 

Baltimore, August 19, 1839. 


We the undersigned, members of the faculty of 
medicine of the Washington university of Balti- 
more, having been applied to by col. Wm. Brent 
for our opinion in reference to the case of sister 
Isabella, who was placed in this institution by the 
mayor of the city on Sunday last, state as follows: 

That we have visited her several times, and from 
the general tenor of her conversation, we are clear- 
ly of opinion that she is not of sane mind, there is 
general feebleness of intellect, and we are unani- 
mous in the belief that she isa monomaniac. We 
also feel it an act of justice tu state that she made 
no complaint of her treatment while in the convent, 
other than having been compelled to take food and 
medicine. Sam. K. JENNINGS, M. D. 

Wo. W. Hanpy, M. D. 

Jonun C.S. Monxkur, M. D. 

EDWARD FOREMAN, M. D. 

Joun R. W. DuNBAR, M.D. 
Angust 21st, 1739. 


PENNSYVANIA STATE LOAN. The Philadelphia 
North American says that the banks of that city, 
which some time since made a temporary loan to 
the state, have converted it into a permanent one; 
thus relieving the state from the embarrassment 
which its failure to obtain it from other sources 
might have occasioned. 


ate 


ABOLITION CONVENTION. The following resolu- 
tions were adopted by the recent abolition conven- 


Se 


1. Resolved, That we will neither vote for nor 
support the election of any man for president or vice 
president of the United States, or for governor or 
lieutenant governor, or for any legislative office, 
who is not in favor, of the immediate abolition of 
slavery. 

2. Resolved, That every abolitionist who has a 
right to vote be earnestly entreated to lose no oppor- 
tunity to carry his abolition principles to the polls, 
and thereby cause our petitions to be heard through 
the medium of the ballot-box. 


HEALTH OF CHARLESTON. The Charleston Pa- 
triot of Wednesday gives a statement of the deaths 
in that city for the week ending the 11th inst. 
There were 12 deaths by stranger’s fever, during the 
week, and 22 by all other diseases—making 36 in 
all; of which 25 were white and 11 black and color- 
ed persons. The 12 fatal cases of stranger’s fever, 
during the week, were all of white persons. 

The yellow fever still prevails in New Orleans. 
The Courier says—It does not, in most cases, yield 
to the remedies that were used with seccess in 1837. 
Candidly speaking, we believe the yellow fever is 
destined to afford now and hereafter, as it has done 
formerly, cause of wonder asto the inefficiency of 
medical skill, whenever it seriously attacks people 
whose blood and habits are foreign to warm cli- 
mates. 

Since the report from the hospital of the 3d, there 
have been, according to a statement in the Bulletin, 
25 deaths—8 of which occured in one day. 





BANKS AND BANKING, The following is an abstract 
of the condition of the Branch Bank of Alabama, 
at Mobile, on the Ist of July: 
; } Assets. 
Bills discounted on personal security $3,902,636 














under protest 2,324,443 
protested on cotton 102,081 

Domestic exchange— 
On New York 68,003 
** Boston 35,000 
** other places 27,992 
Exchange on London 2,211 
6 ¢ protested 55,689 
Premium on bills on London 32,371 
Interest on state bonds 96,149 
Average commissions, &c. 8,655 
Discounts on bonds 461,123 
Real estate 80,629 
Exchange account 573,180 
Profit and loss 7,979 
Bills on bonds protested 159,935 
Due from banks 221,365 
Bank notes on hand 1,319,634 
Bank balances 65,950 
Specie 678,928 
$10,711,400 

Liabilities. 

State bonds paid in $3,917,000 
Sinking fund 1,083,659 
Discounts on bonds 7,318 
Profit and loss 165,285 
State treasurer 133,817 
Post office department 14,082 
Public officers 14,462 
Premium on bonds 30,375 
Bills payable 59,466 
A. M. Nathan 21,954 
Due to banks 240,145 
Deposites 259,713 
A. Pope, Liverpool 158,475 
A. Pope, Liverpool, bonds 116,666 
Commissions 3,011 
Discounts maturing 467,191 
Bank notes issued 4,019,120 
$10,711,400 


An injunction has been laid by the Massachu- 
setts bani. commissioners, upon the Middling In- 
terest Bank at Boston. This bank, according to the 
Mercantile Journal, “has a very large circulation 
and it is amongst those least able to lose; but it ig 
believed that the bills will be redeemed.” The fol. 
lowing card has been put forth by the president. 

Middling Interest Bank, Boston, Aug. 5, 1889, 











On Wednesday, aged 84 years. 
Vor. VI.—Ste. 26. 


tion at Albany: 


To the public.—The Suffolk bank, by its president, 
Mr. Stone, has seen fit in the plenitude of | his pow- 











The sloop Jane, from Tampico, arrived at the 
mouth of Sinibal river late in the evening, while 
the tide was running out. We were unable to pro- 


Missing and supposed killed. 
Sergeant Simmons, C company, 2d dragoons, 
Privates Thompson, A  ‘“ ~ 


taxes to be paid by the people. As your labors 
will begin under the favorable auspices of peace, 
now happily re-established, although at much cost, 
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er, to reject at his counter, the bills of this bank, , ler and his clerk, and the two men employed as Ja-; the assurance they should not be harmed; they —_ 
and the bank commissioners, by his dictation, have | borers, and one man employed as pilot. complied, and were instantly butchered. In the prope 
believed it their duty to put an injunction upon an The sutler’s name is Dallaw, the clerks name} afternoon, col. Harney was joined by another man, of the 
further operations of this institution. This bank | Morgan, the carpenter’s name is Howard, the pilot’s | and they cautiously approached the scene ofslaugh. j§s!0" : 
has an account with the Suffolk bank, having a|name H. McCarty; soldiers names not known—13/ ter, in hopes of finding that some of the party had secur 
large deposite, and at no time, as I believe, has this | in all. escaped by concealment. Eleven bodies were obedt 
bank been indebted to the Suffolk bank, since the; The Indians have got considerable boats. Thej found, horribly mutilated, and the Indians were Re] 
opening of its account with it, to the amount of a| sutler had an assortment of goods worth about 2 or| distinctly heard dancing and whooping on the op. that V 
dollar. The pu of this note is to say to the pub- | $3,000, and about $1,000 in specie. The soldiers} posite side of the river, where they had been en- corres 
lic, that every bill bearin my name and that of the|had 14 patent rifles, 6 carbines, 1 keg powder, a|camped, numbering about 250. The fate of their 
cashier, shall be paid, dollar for dollar. I say to Mr. | number of percussion caps, and a great quantity of| Messrs. Dallam and Morgan, the sutlers, is not po- | 
Stone, and to the associated banks under his con- | private property belonging to col. Harney and sol- | sitively known, but no doubt exists that they were Me 

; trol, for he seems to be the great bank dictator, that | diers. They had placed every confidence in the| both murdered, as they were sleeping under a shed 
: he and they shall hear from me as I may find lei- | Indians. They would come into camp every day | or porch in the rear of their rast ent Eighteen “ 
yj sure, in the columns of the Morning Post, if my |and talk with the men, and when asked if they | were killed, thirteen of whom were of the second the Y 
¥ friend, the editor, who never yet refused me a favor, | were satisfied with the treaty, answered they were.| dragoons, and the choicest men of that corpse. roar 
can find a column or two. In the meantime lowe} A letter from a gentleman at Tampa Bay furnishes | They were especially selected by col. Harney for Calt ; 
} it to the bank to say that the names of their debt-| the following statement of the Fitted, wounded | this service, on account of their expertness with ows 
Ly ors—and that their concerns are very freely com-j|and missing, at the attack made on col. Harney’s|Colt’s patent many-chambered rifle, with which the Ly 
4 municated by some of the bank commissioners in a | post in Florida, by the Indians on the 23d ult. they were armed.” Angi 
34 manner altogether inconsistent with the spirit and Escaped. pK cious 
| intent of the bank law which gives them power— | Lieutenant col. W. S. Harney, 2d dragoons Mexico. In addition to the news from Mexico ue 
; and the debts of the merchants of Boston, are very | Privates Dunsmore, A company . published in our last, we find in New Orleans pa- heres 
i well known to the public, by virtue of the inquisi- Dutcher "D ty s pers since received, the following message from that ¢ 
y torial powers of the bank commissioners. Britton, A  « és en. Santa Ana to the Mexican legislature. vy" 
! é Joun M. Fiske, president. Horton, <A ‘ “ Meriva from his excellency the president ad inte. of ad 
The capital of the Middling Interest Bank is, or Powell, A“ < rim, general Don Antonio Lopez de Santa Ana, “ “ 
was, $150,000. Starke, A  « “ read at the solemn opening of the 2d session of pie 
eer: Warner, A “ “ the national congress on the Ist of July, 1839. a > 

Fioripa. The following letter, received at Key Britton F “ “ This day commences an interesting period in our hy 

West, and thence forwarded to Philadelphia, con- Hutebins. E « “ sittings—the moment when the constitution sub- “th 
tains additional particulars respecting the late hos- late fF « ‘ mits to your close examination the accounts of the Nest | 
tiie attack of the Indians on col. Harney’s post. ‘Teakes << year, in order that you may, if possible, establish seh 
We copy it from the North American: Willis,* F « ‘ a level between the receipts and expenditures, a m1 ) 
Sinibal, ( Florida), July 22, 1839. Barret,* A « “14 balance between the wants of the nation and the nw 
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ceed to the encampment, which was situated about Jeffs, F & ‘s you will be able to advance without inquietude or 

8 miles up the river. We proceeded, however, Bedford D « “ disturbance along the path traced out to the legisla. a 
early next morning, and got about 5 miles up, when Mr. Dallam, sutler tor; giving preference to a definitive settlement ot whic 
we met a sloop with 7 or 8 men in her, and per- Morgan outliers clerk the finances, on which are based the life and real aay 
ceived that something was wrong, as the men in ; : existence of nations. un 


said boat were some half naked and others with 
their heads bound up. Their cry was, ‘for God’s 


Howard, 2 citizens in employment of Mr. 
Hughey, [Dallam. 


Unable to lose oem of that which the present si- 
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Sandy, ; tuation of the republic so imperiously call for, you fy, +, 
sake turn back, for col. Harney and all the men are Sampson, ; negro guides, 10 will inquire if the moment has not now inevitably fH). 1, 
wounded.” : Killed on the ground. arrived for reforming the institutions of 1836. For J yy 
_ The savages had surprised the poor fellows at a Sergeant Bigelow, E company, 2d dragoons the government the question is already answered; By ith, 
time when least expected—just before the dawn of Corporal Haywood D ” sin & ‘ not only because public opinion hasbeen pronounc- [Ry ,;. 
day. Some were shot while lying in their beds; | Privates Nicholas ‘ C “ << ed in an unequivocal manner, but because it has the 
the men had not even time to seize their rifles. tathee OC “ “ been found by experience, while entrusted with the rt 
Those who escaped, ran for the river and swam off Brown, A “s &< highest powers of the state, how insufficient arethe —& rac 
to a sloop—(the one that we met). The first ser- White, F ‘ < means which the constitution provides for assuring >), . 
eant was wounded before reaching the river. An | Farrier Mee, , F & “ the repose, the permanent happiness, the glory, cS 
ndian from the bank entreated him to turn back Mr. Smith, citizen inthe employment of Mr. and the aggrandizement of the nation. I have in WReap } 
and bring his men with him, and they wouid not | Dallan—-8, consequence commanded that a suitable planofre- — 7; 
eee a ae memo a ta back, and two or aes form be laid before you—you will thus be called on he | 
ree others followe is advice—they were led ’ . ; to consider the reasons that have determined the | 
away by the Indians and were afterwards shot. jute, Leal sco eal the. Flocida ype ey executive, and which he now manifests with that § Rs. 
After turning back with said sloop, we stopped gives the followin additional artietied of the late | frankness and loyalty that constitute his device in Bitray 
at the mouth of the river, and perceived a canoe | freacherous and 5 oe iemophers by the Indians ofa every act of his administration. by st 
running down, which we at first took for Indians; party of soldiers with itunes the yaad be : ay ‘| T have condemned and fought against the anar- las. t! 
but, judge our surprise to find col. Harney and a| habits of professed friendliness: ee ee vee tailed disorganizing principles of those who usurp- as th 
soldier, who, during the murder, had taken to the re ae after dark. on the 98th Yale Bus a ing the august name of the nation, pretended to Bang 
wood on the bank of the river, and there found the | gogns town wounded auutiul here it a fichine at ei give it laws, while they submitted to their own ca- Aidit 
canoe, and succeeded in making their escape. The bons the Calitnttetohne and tenorted the im 1 price and annulled by open force the existing con- hith 
first word from the colonel was how many men had ot the larsest portion of co! Herne Me coicuny of stitution. The nation adopted the representative Orle 
escaped, and how many rifles had we left, which 27th dra ee goer went: ebout rot lh weeks a oa system, to stifle at their birth, revolutions, risings ito w 
upon exatnination, we found to be three. to ostablich a tradin hoann. tn sale tosiaalos with Ma. and tumults, and in order that its lawful agents bety 
The gallant colonel immediately determined on enenti’s treaty TRe circumstances of thie eo might freely decide all vital questions, in the best Tate 
Pode back, as, in all probability, some of the men | blooded and unprovoked act of hostility are thus re- | 29¢ most convenient way, without the Fisk of leav- ibrin 
ad escaped, and were yet on the banks of the river, | jated by the men: The Indians had for some time | 98 them with turbulent and unprincipled dema- BRcity, 
It was a very hazardous expedition to proceed 8| manifested the most friendly disposition: they daily | $08ucs: But, when remedies are pointed out IN BRyout 
miles up a river lined with Indians, and only two | visited col. Harnev’s sae waa teoded with M; fundamental laws, for any extremity in which the PBsup; 
or three rifles to protect ourselves. The men Dallam the suthes’ So sO letelvy had the Indians! 2ation may find itself, the true principles of go- PBjean 
muffled their oars, so as to make as little noise as | jy}ied them into securit ohat an | Harney did not} VeTament at once derives safety therefrom without & 
ossible, and started at about 11 o’clock at night. erect the least defence be take the sean ta Broa | other aid, and the people are saved from the neces- as tl 
hey got to the camp just before daylight; and, af- against surprise or treachery. The drantions ‘were sity of contemning former compacts, or of destroy: Bitrad 
ter crawling up the bank, the first thing that met encamped i the open pine AP on the mar Sa of ing a work susceptible of being amended and rec- Fe, 
their view was the body of one of their comrades, | the river. At the dawn of day of the 23d July, the tified. es wer 
mangled in a most shocking manner—scalped, and enemy made a hmmeltanesus x Ant on‘the le _| There is always a time for examining a work, hual 
ns his entrails taken out. ment and the trading house, 300 yards distant which and for seeking and adopting the most perfect. In hus 
F _ They proceeded a little further, and found some was zuarded b Ave m ie vie beloneinge to the | this age of progress, when some social wants are tron 
i six or seven in the same situation. Judging it not ontalinbenane y wines ohn oe tm ha the Get die, giving place to others, the statesman cannot steer tred 
f prudent to remain long, they seized on what few shen e fled te the river. naked gor b vnc at the ship of state without having the sound at hane, renc 
Oh, things the Indians had left, which were three kegs | and S lemin abbobidad | iinet i y fi hin’ to enable him to avoid thedanger of hidden shoals. JR Bes; 
, i of pickles, a bag of corn, and some coffee, and re-} gmmacks that - geen 7. bert se abheith Cot In this same age, when our social customs are hey 
tae turned to the sloops. The colonel despatched one lec helnw  esonand bt the frin ree ; hae changing with inconceivable rapidity, and the 1m- nte 
iz sloop to Tampa, with two men that were wounded, eoneel hia mF and found himself Bes be: by | petus to revolution is no less violent in our poll “P 
ev) : and with our boat we proceeded for Cape Florida. | the Indians snd a. f hi ‘mn the ri He cal institutions, there is no other known means fol rou 
Bat. The first day we were fired upon by Indians, about | ; ee Miacraghe pega, -ylbeardgpad 5 Ay uth ; iding th nsequences of imprudence, but the 
- oh a pow Oe » about | immediately sought a small canoe, which lay ashort | 2¥° ing the conseq P! a 

ahi) fifty miles from the Sinibal, but we were too far | distance up the river, in which he and one man es-| Permanent existence of congressional legislators, 7 F 
ah from the land for the shot to take any effect. caped. The sergeant and four others alte anion. who can, by keeping up with the age, do away pub 
"te _ On the 27th we arrived at Cape Sable, and fell ing down the river, were called to the shore by an| With the lamentable necessity of leaving the peo whe 
| in with the schooner Charles Howe, which we href tnd known a0 Billy-Bowless (a son of old i ple to progress as they think proper. the 
2: to go to Cape Florida, to put what few troops are lees. who was the militar eRe of the he minsinn Now that the foree of the laws has been substi- Bhiy 
there on their guard. I put into Key Vacas, which inn asis and grandson of Cowkeeper, a distin ms tuted for that of factions, I can, citizen legislators, say 

She me this opportunity of relating the news. oq chief in the nation prior to 1815) who ; eaks | confide to you a task of difficulty and responsibi't- fi 
he number of soldiers stationed at Sanibal was 25, English perfect! and i ited t the sh P d ty, that of amending some of those faults, whic Sry 

a sutler and his clerk, and two men employed as et ys te ns Ore, UNGET) ebound in the conceptions of man. Painful and egg 
laborers; the number missing is 13 soldiers, the sut-\| _*Wounded and recovering. great is the undertaking; but Providence has thought her 
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proper to confide to your care the dearest interests 
of the nation. The latter will respect your deci- 
sion; and in the mean time my government shall 
secure to you, entire liberty, and free and sincere 
obedience. 

Representatives of the nation! I have told you 
that which honor and conscience dictated. May it 
correspond with the favor of the people, and serve 
their wishes. 

ANTONIA Lopez pE SanTA ANA. 

Mexico, July 1, 1839. 

CARAVANS FROM Mexico. The caravans for 
the present will be the explorers of the beautiful 
country between the Gulf of Mexico and that of 
California. Texian arms and Texian cities will, 
not at a very distant day, glitter on the shores of 
the pacific, spreading far and wide the blessings of 
Anglo Saxon religion and civilization, more pre- 
cious than mines of gold. 

The New Orleans Lousianian gives a highly in- 
teresting account of the tour of the late caravan 
that came from the interior of Mexico, by the Red 
River, to New Orleans. The party was composed 
of distinguished Mexicans, and some American 
traders from Chihuahua. The former brought with 
them a large amount of gold bullion, and their ca- 
fravan consisted of five hundred mules, ten wagons, 
and a guard of one hundred men. The chiefs of 
he party left the main body at Pecan Point, the 
first place on Red River. They met with no mo- 
Jestation or inteference whatever, in their route of 
eight hundred miles, over a beautiful rolling prairie, 
interspersed with clusters of large trees, an abun- 
dance of fine springs and pellucid water courses, 
aving passed above the heads of rivers flowing 
into the Gulf of Mexico. When they set out they 
anticipated attacks from the Indians on their jour- 

ey, but they met with no human being, until they 
had passed over the head waters of Red river, 

which they mistook for those of the Brassos. Nor 
jas their mistake discovered until they struck the 
alse Ouachita, when they met witha few Dela- 
are Indians, who corrected their error, and con- 
ducted them to Fort Towson, at which they em- 
barked and reached this city on Sunday last. 
_ They arrived on Red river in forty-five days, 
without incurring the slightest indisposition among 
their men, and without losing a single mule. Had 
they not been compelled to wait for a steamboat, 
they would have been here in sixty days, from the 
time of their leaving Chihuahua, and notwithstand- 
ihg all their apprehensions at setting out, their 
journey was the most agreeable and pleasant that 
an be imagined. 
_ These gentlemen have come to New Orleans for 
the purpose of buying an assortment of goods. 
_ Some of those gentlemen have assured us, that if 
this trade was fostered by our government, and 
irawback allowed on foreign merchandise imported 
»y steamboats into Pecan Point, which is in Tex- 
as, the whole trade of Chihuahua, and as far west 
asthe Pacific ocean, would flow in this direction, 
ind all the bullion, although its exportation is pro- 
hibited by the Mexican laws, would find its way 
Aither. Bullion brought from Mexico to the New 
Orleans mint, would clear ten and a half per cent. 
‘o wit—ten per cent. export duty, the difference 
between bullion and American gold coin. This 
mate of profit isof itself a strong inducement to 
Sring the bullion from the Mexican mines to our 
‘City, and the experiment being now made, and the 
Toute opened, we have little doubt that a plentiful 
purely of that article will be brought to New Or- 
Jeans, 
_ Some of the individuals attached to this caravan, 
as they term it, are natives of the U. States, old 
traders between St. Louis and Chihuahua via Santa 
He, They state that the distance from St. Louis to 
Santa Fe is 1,350 miles due west, thence to Chi- 
Muahua more than 650 miles due south, the route 
_ us forming a right angle; whereas the distance 
Tom Chihuahua to Pecan Point is only eight hun- 
tred miles, the road lying west by south; the diffe- 
mice Of land carriage, consequently is 1,200 miles. 
vesides this saving in the cost of transportation, 
ey are not interrupted in the whole route by the 
dterference of a single Mexican custom house, ex- 
€pt a trifling duty at Chihuahua. The distance 
‘oin Matamoras to that place is near 1,200 miles. 

From Sumarra. The Boston Daily Advertiser 
piblishes an extract of a letter from a gentleman 
" , Visited the coast of Sumatra subsequently to 
. . Cestruction of the town of Muckie by the U. S. 
* ps Columbia and John Adams. he writer 
bee the natives were penitent enough, and very 
’ rage to trade with him. He adds: ‘In the de- 
ta lon of Muekie the natives have been taught a 

on they will not soon forget; and the punish- 




































its good effect. The natives are now at war among 
themselves about this affair. The inhabitants of 
Muckie belong to a tribe called Archeen, against 
whom a powerful clan, called Pedier, have made 
war, on the ground that the Americans will now be 
afraid to trade on the coast in consequence of the 
outrage on the “Eclipse,” perpetrated by the for- 
mer. The rajah of Quallah Battoo, who belongs to 
the same tribe as the rajah of of Muckie, has alrea- 
dy lost two of his three forts, and the war is still 
raging in his country, but assistance has been sent 
to him from Muckie, and I think the war will soon 
be terminated.” : 

IMPoRTS AND EXPoRTS OF 1838. The report 
of the secretary of the treasury on the commerce of 
the United States, for 1838, from September 1837, 
to October 1838, exhibits the following aggregates: 
Whole amount of merchandise im- 


orted into the United States. $113,717,404 

Of this, the value of that paying spe- 
cific duties is 25,766,919 
Paying ad valorem duties, 27,090,480 
Imported free of duty, 60,860,005 


The amount of imports free of duty is much lar- 
ger than the value of dutiable articles. The latter 
is $52,857,399. The importation of wines and spi- 
rituous liquors pays one-fourteenth part of the 
whole revenue of the United States. Valueof teas 
imported 34 millions. Of coffee, 7 millions. 

Of the merchandise imported, $102,087,448 came 
in American vessels, and $10,629,956 in foreign 
vessels. 

The value of exports of the growth, produce, and 
manufacture of the United States, in 1838, is as fol- 





lows: 
From the sea, fisheries and oil, $3,175,576 
From the forest, timber, tar, &c. 5,200,499 
From the field, 9,105,414 
Besides, tobacco, 7,392,029 
Cotton, 61,556,811 
All other products, 140,093 
Manufactures of all kinds, 9,463,299 
Total, all exports, $96,033,821 


Tonnage. The number and tonnage of American 
vessels, entered in the United States, from foreign 
countries, 1838 was 6,079 vessels, of 1,302,974 tons. 
Number of men and boys in crews, 63,945. 

Foreign vessels entered, 3,696. Tonnage 592,110. 
Crews, 35,000. 

Number of American vessels cleared for foreign 
ports, 6,441. Number of foreign vessels, 3,703. 
American tonnage, 1,408,761. Foreign, 604,166. 
Number of American crews, 67,895. Foreign, 
34,612. { Boston Morning Post. 

THE TRADE OF ENGLAND. The official returns 
which have just been made public relative to the 
trade of the United Kingdom prove that, though the 
year 1838 was not marked by any < MagponT ye still 
the trade of the country isin a healthy and sound 
condition. It is shown by these returns that the 
value of imports into the United Kingdom (as per 
official valuation) was £61,268,320, being an in- 
crease of £6,500,000 over the imports of 1837.— 
The increase of exports of the produce and manu- 
factures of the United Kingdom has been from 
£ 72,548,047 to 92,450,231, or very nearly £20,- 
000,000. According to the returns, the real or de- 
clared value of the produce and manufactures of the 
United Kingdom shipped off in the year ending on 
5th January last was £ 50,060,970, or about 8,000,- 
000 more than the exports of 1837. The new ves- 
sels built last year in the United Kingdom amount- 
ed to 1,490, of the tonnage of 270,280 tons. In the 
registration of vessels in the ports of Great Britain 
there was not any material increase last year—the 
amount on 31st of December last was 26,609 ships 
of the aggregate tonnage of 2,890,601 tons, and hav- 
ing on board 178,583 men. In the number of British 
and foreign vessels employed in the foreign trade 
there has been a considerable increase within the 
last three years, namely, from 21,478 in 1837, to 
24,798 in the commencement of the present year. 
The aggregate amount of the tonnage of these ves- 
sels has been increased from 3,404,370 tons, and 
191,510 men to 3,997,053 tons and 223,300 men,— 
The quantity of British shipments which cleared 
outward from the United Kingdom for foreign ports 
in the year ending on 5th Jan. last was 15,907 ves- 
sels of 2,876,236 tons, and 162,763 men, showing an 
increase over the returns of the previous year of 
33,000 tons, and nearly 15,000 men. There was 
also an increase in the number of foreign ships, 
their tonnage and crews, which cleared out from 
the British ports last year. The totals of both, on 
5th January last, were 24,447 vessels of 4,099,039 
tons, and employing 231,149 men. It appears from 
these statements, made from official data, that not 





ent 80 soon following the aggression has enbanced 


|only is the trade and commerce of the country in a 


favorable position, but that the British as well as 

the foreign ship owners are ina more flourishing 

condition than they have been for many Peg past. 
[London Sun. 


PoWERFUL LOCOMOTIVE ENGINE. We find in 
the Boston Daily Advertiser the following parti cu- 
lars of an extraordinary performance of a locomo- 
tive engine at Lowell: 

A trial was made on Thursday last on the Lowell 
rail road, of the power of a locomotive engine, built 
by the Locks and Canal ga yoga company at 
Lowell, for the western rail road. This was the 
second trial of the engine, the first having been 
made a few days before. Being built for a rail road 
on which there are steeper dients than on the 
Lowell road, or any of the rail roads leading direct- 
ly from Boston, it 1s constructed of a greater weight 
and power than any engine in use on either of 
those roads. The weight, on the occasion of the 
first trial was ascertained to be, including the 
water in the boiler, 22,275 lbs. and the weight on 
the driving wheels 14,970 lbs. The diameter of 
the cylinders is 12 inches; stroke of the piston 18 
inches; diameter of the driving wheels 44 feet. 

The Boston and Lowell rail road, on which these 
trials were made, is 26 miles in length—has a 
double track—and is built in the best manner, with 
a substantial edge, or trail—having no greater 
rate of ascent or descent than 10 feet in a mile, ex- 
cept in the 26th mile, where it descends for a short 
distance, in approaching the Lowell depot, at the 
rate of 30 feet in a mile, and the curvature of less 
radius than 3,000 feet, except at the turn-outs, from 
one track to the other. 


On the first trial above mentioned, the load at- 
tached to the engine consisted of 54 loaded cars and 
one empty car, the whole weighing, exclusive of the 
tender, 2354 English tons, or 264 tons of 2,000 Ibs. 


This load was conveyed from the depot in Boston 
to the 25th mile post in Lowell as follows: 
H M. 
Left Boston at 9 af road level. 
Ar. at Ist post 10 1} ascent LO ft. per mile. 
9d “6 74 do. 
ma. « 13 de. 
4th «« «6 17. decending and level. 
Sth * ¢€ 20 descending 10 ft. per mile. 
6th « * 234 ascending, 9.91 ft. 
| 7th * ‘ 27% desceending 9.91 ft. 
Sth « 304 level 4 m. and ascending. 
Sa: re ascending 10 feet. 
10th « « 41? do. 
ar the 10 post stopped to let the passengers train 
3 lip. 
eft . 114 334 ascent 10 ft.—train passed. 


from one track to the other—a curve 3,000 feet 
radius and reversed, 


Ar. 11th post * 441 ascent 10 ft. 


12th ss 502 do. 

18th « « 55% do. 

14th “« 12 14 ascent 8 feet. 

mo * « 74 do. 7 feet. 

16th “« « 12 do. 4 feet. 

7th <« « 164 level, and 2 feet ascent. 
—— = 204 ascent 4 feet. 

19th “* * 244 ascent 2 feet and level. 
20th « « 284 ascent 94 feet. 

21st « “« 334 descent 4 feet and level. 
22d <6 883 descent 7 feet. 

23d <6 66 42 descent 6 feet. 

24th “6 6 45 descent 5 feet. 

25th s< « 48 train stopped on descent 


of 30 feet per mile, an engine taken off. 


The time of making the passage of 25 miles, de- 

ducting the stop at the tenth mile post, was two 
hours one minute—average rate being 12 2-5th 
miles per hour—the steam pressure was guaged at 

yaseag and steam was blowing off freely the whole 
ime. 

It being evident from this trial that the engine 
would take a considerably heavier load, a second 
trial was made as above mentioned, on ager | 
last. A load was prepared of 63 cars, filled wit 
merchandise, which was ascertained to weigh in all 
666,140 pounds, equal to 333 tons of 2,000 pounds, 
or 297 English tons. The day was unfavorable, 
there being a fresh north westerly wind, adverse to 
the direction of the train. The engine, however, 
being attached to the load, started it without diffi- 
culty from a state of rest, and proceeded with it 
over the level part of the road, and for two or three 
miles, where it was partially protected from the 
wind, over the asgent of 10 feet a mile, at a rate of 
se or ten miles an hour; but en coming to a part 
where the wind blew with full force in an oblique 
direction upon the whole length of the train, it 
came to a stop, and it was found necessary to take 
off a part of the load. We have not before us the 





minutes of the exact performance on the different 
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parts of the line, but we learn that on the most 
difficult part of the road, notwithstanding the 
adverse wind, the load carried by the engine, with- 
out assistance, was equal to 292 tons. We hope 
before the end of the next month, to hear of the 
prowess of this and other engines on the wes- 


tern road, in travelling from Worcester to Spring- 
field. 

A SHIP SNAGGED ON THE OCEAN. The Cou- 
rier & Enquirer of Wednesday contains the annex- 
ed interesting account of the snagging of a ship ia 
the middle of the ocean by coming in contact with 
the mast of a sunken vessel. The ship Cornelia, 
capt. Cushman, sailed from Havana to Amsterdam, 
on the 20th of July. The following extract from 
her log describes an extraordinary unusual disaster. 

3ist. Commences, fine pleasant weather, and 
clear, with strong steady breezes from the S. W. 
Course E. by N. with lower topmast, and topgallant 
studding sail set. At 9h.30m. P. M. we struck 
upon a ship’s lower mast upon our starboard bow, 
which stove a hole about 18 inches square. Both 
pumps were instantly at work to free the ship; 
studding sales were all hauled in, and all sail short- 
ened from the i her headway stoped as 
soon as possible. e then cut away the water 
casks and rolled thein aft to endeavor to get the 
leak above water. At 10 P. M. sounded pumps 
and found 3 feet water in the hold; commenced to 
break out the main hatchway, and throw the cargo 
overboard to lighten the ship; but she gained too 
much upon us, for upon sounding the pumps at 10h. 
30m. we found 7 feet water in the hold and the ship 
sinking very fast. We now found it a matter of 
impossibility to keep her afloat much longer. Our 
attention was next turned to the boat, which we 
finally succeeded in getting overbvard, and a small 
supply of provisions put into them, such as the 
exigency of the moment would allow. At 11h. 
30m. we got into our boats, and laid, with a line 
attached to the ship’s weather quarter, in auxious 
suspense, expecting every moment that the object 
in view would soon disappear from our sight for- 
ever. At 3h. 30m. A. M. after waiting in our 
boats in doleful silence, the ship had become very 
deep; she commenced rolling, and finally gave a 
gentle plunge by the head and settled down head 
first; but a few minutes sufficed, and the once gal- 
lant Cornelia was sunk outof sight forever. Upon 
looking round us, we saw at once our situation 
clearly depicted before us—there was no alterna- 
tive but to make the best of our way for the land. 
Capt. Cushman gave the necessary orders and re- 
marks relative to the proceedings we were to take 
for our safety, then mentioned to us that we were 
360 miles N. N. W. of Nantucket. Our provi- 
sions were next looked into, and a stipulated allow- 
ance of bread and water given. ‘The reinainder of 
Thursday was employed in fitting sails for the 
boats, and arranging our several articles in the 
boats. 

Friday, 2d August. Strong breezes from the S. 
W.—boats all in company, standing to the N. E. 
before the sea. 

Saturday 3d. Havy gales from the S. W. with an 
uncommon heavy sea running, it being almost past 
the art of man to keep the boats from being swaip- 
ed, the sea broke so trenendous—the launch filled 
once, but we succeeded in weathering the gale 
without any apparent damage, except our provi- 
sions, which got wet. 

Sunday, 4th. Fine pleasant weather. Wind 
from the N. and E. Course N. W. employed dry- 
ing our bread, clothing, &c. 

onday, 5th. Pleasant clear weather, the boats 
all in company, standing N. W.--saw a sail in the 
morning standing to the S. and W. could not near 
her. All hands looking eagerly for a sail, and half 
a buiscuit.and a mouthful of water made but a scan- 
ty meal to subsist long upon. At5 P. M. sawa 
brig coming directly for us, which proved to be the 
Orb, of Portland, in which vessel we met witha 
comfortable reception until another could be pro- 
vided to take us to New York. August 8, spoke 
the brig Olive Branch, bound to Boston, by which 
vessel we were brought to Boston. 

The Cornelia was owned by Messrs. F. Gebhard 
& Co. of New York, and was insured in the Ocean 
{nsurance office $10,000, and her freight list for 
$6,000 in London and Holland. The circumstan- 
ces occasioning her loss, are, we understand, 
alinost without precedent. 

EDUCATION OF MUTES AND THEBLIND. The 
hon. Jno. C. Spencer, secretary of state and ex-of- 
ficio superintendant of all public places of instruc- 
tions, visited this city last week, and examined the 
two institutious appropriated by the state munifi- 
cence to the education of the mutes and blind. The 
Albany Evening Journal, in account of the remark- 


able progress made by the pupils, says, of that for 
the deaf and dumb: 

“The pupils all read with facility and are ready 
writers in a beautiful hand. ‘There was one poor 
boy bereft not only of speech and hearing, but with 
a withered right arm hanging dead at his side. And 
yet that “shorn lamb” was well advanced in his 
studies, and wrote handsomely with his left hand! 
There was a youth from somewhere in the wilds of 
Canada, who did not know his name—(if he has a 
name )—but who had found his way—he knew not 
how—to the institution, and has been raised by the 
bounty of the state, from a mere animal existence, 
to the enjoyment and blessings of intellectual 
life. His faculties are developing and his character 
forming under the most gratifying auspices. He is 
among the best pupils and received a premium for 
his good beeavior and rapid improvement.” 
Though most of them are under sixteen years, the 
editor doubts if any school in the state, can present 
pupils in the enjoyment of all their faculties, who 
are as sporoaghly instructed in reading, writing, ge- 
ography and history: 

The senior class, though great proficents were re- 
joiced when it was announced to them, that the 
secretary of state would continue them in their 
studies for another year, The secretary then 
awarded the premiums, remarking, however, that 
the performances ofall, without exception, deserved 
high enconiums. 

The pupils of the blind institution, though sub- 
jected to a severe examination in grammar, geo- 
graphy and mathematics, by eminent professors, ex- 
cited astonishment by the ability they displayed. 
Their fabrics also in the workshop, such as carpet, 
mat and rug weaving, were greatly admired, as also 
was the sewing and knitting of the female pupils. 
Another branch which is very properly cultivated, 
and which they have made great progress, is mu- 
sic. ‘The performances on the piano and guitar, 
and the execution of difficult pieces by the blind 
band, produced the most lively sensations on all 
present—music is at once a delightful consolation 
to them, and may be a source of profitable liveli- 
hood. The sense of hearing is infinitely more per- 
fect in blind persons, hence the perfection in music. 

i 





INTERESTING CEREMONY. Married on the morn- 
ing of the 1st ultimo, at the institution of the deaf 
and dumb in this city, by the rev. Dr, Milnor, Mr. 
J. R. Burnett, of Livingston, N. J. to Miss Phebe 
Osborne, of Castile, Gennessee county, N. Y. (a 
pupil of the institution). 

We have seldom attended a matrimonial occasion 
of more agreeable interest than the one above men- 
tioned. We will not attempt a minute description 
of the scene, though a full chapter might be written 
on it, which would doubtless be gratifying to those 
who are particularly interested in what relates to 
the deaf and dumb, and those who are curious to 
know how the marriage ceremony of two deaf mute 
persons would be conducted. 

At nine and a half A. M. the bride and her maids 
were dressed and decked with flowers, and the 
bridegroom and several of his relatives and friends 
arrived in carriages from town. Four pretty deaf 
mute girls ofliciated as bride’s maids, accompanied 
by two deaf mute young men, and two of the young 
gentlemen professors of the institution. Attended 
by these four couples; the pair betrothed, at ten 
o’clock, entered the large apartment in the west 
wing of the institution, where, in the presence of an 
assemblage of some 200 persons, consisting of the 
pupils of the institution, the professors, matrons, &c. 
the principal and his family—the officiating clergy- 
inan, and numerous inviled guests, they were to be 
united in “the holy estate of matrimony.” 

The ceremony was solemnized after the Episcopal 
form, by the rev. Dr. Milnor, (president of the in- 
stitution), in his happiest and most impressive man- 
ner. The interpretation of the spoken words, sen- 
tence by sentence, to the mute married pair, and the 
mute portion of the audience, was performed by Mr. 
Peet, in his peculiarly elegant and forcible mode of 
exhibiting the sign of language; nor could it for a 
moment be doubted that those most interested in the 
‘exercises of the occasion fully comprehended the 
sense of the interpretation, when in answer to the 
several questions put to them, their nods of affirma- 
tion were returned, with an expression of most de- 
vout meaning, and emphatic determination, direct- 
ly to the officiating clergyman, each in turn seem- 
ing to say, ‘‘yea, surely, and I mean it too.” 

The solemnities of the occasion were terminated 
by prayers and the benediction, by Dr. Milnor and 
Mr. Peet, in words andin signs. Then followed 
the usual salutations, refreshments, &c. and at 11 
the bride, after taking and effectionate leave of her 
fellow pupils, her instructors and friends of the in- 
stitution, departed with her husband and his friends, 
to her new home west of the Passaic. 





IMPORT OF FOREIGN SUGAR. 
ment of the amount of foreign sugar, imported direct 
into the district of Philadelphia, from the 1st of & 
Jan. to the 31st July, inclusive, in 1838 and 1839, 


a, 





VoTES FOR GOVERNOR OF PENNSYLVANIA _ 
The following is a correct list of the several cand}. 
dates for the executive chair of this state, froin the 
year 1790 to the last, in 1888, with the respective 
vote of each, and the majority of the success{y] 
candidate; all taken from the official returns, except 
the last, which is made from the report of the ge. 
nate’s committee, and includes all the votes polleq 
legal as well as illegal. It was compiled by M; 
Hazard, editor of the Statistical Register. 


Years Dem. Dem, Fed. Fed. Ma; 
1790 M/'fflin, 27,725 St. Clair, 2,802 24,999 
1793 Mifflin, 19,590 Muhlenberg,10,700 — 8.39) 
1796 Mifflin, 30,020 Muhlenberg, 1,011 29,099 
1799 McKean, 37,244 Ross, 32,643 4 69) 
1802 McKean, 47,879 Ross, 17,037 30,849 
1805 Snyder, 38,483 or Sigam So fed5 16} 
oss : 
1808 Snyder, 67,875 S ayd, 4006¢ 24,394 
1811 Snyder, 52,319 Tilghman 3,609 48.719 
1814 Snyder, 51,099 Wayne, 29.566 21,539 
1817 Findlay, 66,331 Heister, 59,372 7.059 
1820 Findlay, 66,300 Heister, 67,905 fed 1,605 
1823 Shulze, 89,923 Gregg, 64,211 5,717 
1826 Shulze, 72,710 Sergeant, 1,175 71,535 
1829 Wolf. 78,219 Ritner, 51,776 26.443 
1832 Wolf, 91,335 Ritner, 88,165 3179 
Wolf, ’ : j 
1835 Muhlenberg 40.536 Ritner, (94,023 12,367 
1839 Porter, 133,559 Ritner, 126,029 = 7,59) 


Comparative state. 




















country. 





hhds. 


1839. 
Months. boxes. hhds. bbls. bags. cases, 
January 444 —— 1,250 a oe 
February 339 = :171 4 ‘ — 
March 1,788 1,814 3,078 3,259 — 
April 3,326 1,398 2,096 1,708 -— 
May i ise. ae ee 
June 1,412 1,188 1,858 4001 — 
July 3,330 2,602 3,493 4,909 117 
Total 14,214 9,068 12,110 10,3382 117 
1838. 269 7 4001 — — 
123 5 ome 
2,078 856 8,012 10,375 36 
2,266 1,832 423 anal 
2,605 1,112 1,455 107 — 
1,759 1,637 3,434 — — 
1,668 1,329 400 339 — 
Total 10,768 6,877 18,134 11,151 36 


Geo. GuieEr, U. S. weigher. 


We annex the total amount received at this poti 
during the same time in 1836 and 1837. 
boxes. 
1836—11,762 4,464 16,459 6,893 11 
1837—11,201 


bbls. 


can’rs, 
4,544 


bags. cases 


4,170 4,242 10,823 50 — 


[Commercial List. 


THE TOBACCO crop of the United States, will 
amount this year, it is estimated, to 100,000 hhds. 
Last year it only reached 72,000 hhds, viz: 


In Virginia, 26,000 

Kentucky, 27,000 

Maryland, 16,000 

Ohio, 3,000 
72,000 





Crops of 1839. 


To render this exhibition worthy of the arts, 
of the ingenuity of the American people, the 
nagers appointed to conduct the approaching 
have determined to make such liberal arrangeme: 
{as will insure to the contributors a fair opportu’ 
lof exhibiting their productions to the greatest * 


In Virginia, 45,000 
Kentucky, 35,000 
Maryland, 16,000 
Ohio, 4,000 


The exports to foreign countries is usually abou 
four-fifths of the entire crop. 





FirrH ANNUAL FAIR OF THE Mecuanics’ IX 
STITUTE OF THE CITY OF NEw York. 
The fair of the institute will be held at Castle Gar 
den, commencing Monday September 2d, 1839. 

The object of exhibition fairs is to present to the 
members of the institute and their fellow citizen, 
who are engaged in the mechanic and fine arts a0! 
in manufactures, the means of making their skil 
and ingenuity known in a way which no other 
cilities afford; the many thousands who visit su¢ 
exhibitions have a much better opportunity ° 
judging of the merits of the various productio" 
than they would have by a mere verbal or newsp* 
per description, besides the advantages of see!" 
hrought together, in one vast collection, the p™ 
ducts of the skill, ingenuity and industry of ! 
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yantage, and they invite contributions of articles | 


from every departinent of industry. 

Premiums of medals, diplomas, &c. will be 
awarded for all worthy or meritorious articles exhi- 
pited, either as it respects superior workmanship, 
machinery wherein the operations are new, inte- 
resting or important, where ingenuity is displayed, 
or taste manifested, and particular for all new and 
yseful inventions; and also, 

You are respectfully requested to send, for com- 

etition or exhibition, specimens of the articles you 
manufacture; and you may be assured that the 
strictest impartiality and fairness will be observed 
jn the distribution of the premiums. 

Appropriate arrangements will be made for the 
exhibition of specimens of workmanship in the 
fine arts, and competent judges will be appointed 
for their examinations. 

Arrangements will also be made for the exhibi- 
tion of the delicate and beautiful handiwork of fe- 
males—and premiums will be awarded for all arti- 
cles that may be deemed worthy of such distinc- 
tion. 

Steam power will be provided for the accommo- 
dation of those who wish to exhibit machinery in 
operation; an experienced superintendent will take 
charge of this department, and contributors in this 
branch are particularly invited to send or bring 
their machines or models as early as possible, on 
the 2d September, that the necessary arrangements 
may be made in relation to shafting, pullies, &c. as 
the engine will positively be put in operations on 
Wednesday. 

As frequent inquiries are made at the rooms of 
the institute concerning machines exhibited at 
former fairs, it is requested that, whenever it is 
practicable, contributors will prepare models, to be 


deposited in the rooms of the institute, for refer- 


ence. UzztaH WENMAN, chairman, 
Board of managers. 
N. B. Allarticles for competition must be de- 


livered to the committee, at Castle Garden, on 


Monday 2d September. Those for exhibition only 
will be received any day during the fair before 10 


| o'clock, A. M. 





Tue U. S. BANK AND THE BROKERS. The 
Philadelphia North American on noticing the para- 
graph published in the last “RecisTerR,” from 
Bicknell’s Reporter, stating that the bank had clos- 
ed brokers accounts, says, ‘The simple fact out 
of which these three black crows grew was this:— 
a broker in New York established a branch here, 


' and opened an account with the Bank of the United 


States. The bank finding this account used for the 


| mere purpose of depositing the notes of other banks 
' on une side of their office to be drawn out in their 


own on the other, and not receiving from the ac- 


' count the slightest benefit in return, did, what any 
' man of business would do, declined continuing this 
| particular accouut. Their notes are the only Phila- 
_ delphia paper which is uniformily received at par 
' in New York, and as a remittance of them was the 


great object tor which this account was used, the 
For our part we think 
the bank would have been wanting in proper ina- 


| nagement had it acted otherwise.” 





THE COTTON TRADE OF INDIA. A paper, un- 


- der the above title has been written for the Asiatic 
' Society, by a gentleman well acquainted with the 
| subject. 


The object of this paper is to show that British 


| India is capable of growing cotton to such an ex- 
_ tent as to render it unnecessary for England to have 
_ Yecourse to Amerca, or to any other foreign market 


for the supply she needs. The facts contained in 


| this paper, are these—India possesses a population 


of 150,000,000; these, from the remotest ages have 
been clothed with cotton, the growth of Indian 
soil. To this is to be added the immense supply 


' Tequired for other purposes, and especially for 


those purposes peculiar to a tropical climate, such as 
blinds, canopies, tents, &c. Yet, in addition to 
what has been required for home consumption, 
Chinatakes froin 50,000,000 to 60,000,000 of pounds 
annually, and England on some occasions has taken 
asmuch more. The average export from India for 
many years has been 100,000,000 pounds, and in the 
year 1818, it exported to England and China alone 
140,000,000 pounds. The plant is indigenous to 
India, and the samples which have been equal to 
that of the greatest portions of other cottons brought 
into the English market. The defect of the Indian 
cotton brought into the English market, is, that it 


| 18 badly cleansed and carelessly picked—a circum- 


stance which is to be clearly traced to the excessive- 
y low price of wages, that pride being but from a 
Penny to three pence per day. At Dacca, not far 
distant frown the sea, within the Dalta of the Magna 


} and Barampootra rivers, a superior kind of cotton 


has long been grown, which produces those incom- 
parable cloths called Dacca muslins. The cotton 
of the new world have been tried in various parts 
of the Coromandel coast, and the result has almost 
everywhere been favorable. The Bourbon cotton 
has nearly superseded the indigenous growth of 
Coimbatore, Tinnevelly and Salem. The province 
of Tritchinopoly, which has hitherto refused to 
grow the cotton of the country, is now producing 
fine crops of New Orleans. The Sea Island cotton 
—the best kind that proceeds from the American 
market—has produced well in South Arcot; and 
experiments now making, under the auspices of the 
Madras government, and under the supervision of 
Dr. White, bid fair to prove that cotton of the finest 
quality, and of the very best kind, will be produced 
in that part of India. The cottons grown on the 
western coast of the Malayan pininsula, and at Sin- 
gapoor, have proved equal to the original growths 
of Pernambuco and Bourbon; while a sample from 
Sanggor Island, close to the sea, has so closely re- 
sembled the true Sea Island cotton, as to render it 
difficult to distinguish it. At Allahabad, Delhi, 
Hansi, the Deira Doon, and other parts of the north- 
west provinces, the New Orleans and Upland Geor- 
gia cottons are thriving, and promise to yield asam- 
ple equal to the parent stock. The obstacles to 
the success of this trade are said to be, the want of 
a higher price for picking and cleaning, and grea- 
ter facilities of communication with the different 
parts of the country; both of which obstacles, it is 
stated, might be easily removed by the East India 
company, with immense advantage to themselves, 
and with certainty of removing the famine and other 
disasters under which the people in that country 
have groaned. 





THE NEWSPAPER BUSINESS. The Macon (Geo.) 
Southern Post, alluding to an article we published 
upon newspaper business, which has attracted some 
attention, says:— 

Is it not time for the Gergian press to act in this 
matter, or will they wait until forced into it from 
self-defence? Sooner or later, we are certain that 
it will be done, of necessity. We are ready to stand 
or fall by this test, provided others will do likewise. 
A single paper can effect nothing in this matter, 
save, perhaps, its own destruction; but the whole 
can effect the greatest possible beneficial reform. 
Let but printers and proprietors of newspapers re- 
flect of the vast sums due them, that they scarcel 
hope ever to get. We venture that 200,000 dollars 
will not pay what is due in Georgia to newspaper 
publishers for subscriptions only, and that of such 
debts as are considered lost. The very idea that 
this supposition (founded on a general but not an 
intimate knowledge) approaches near the truth, is a 
very conclusive argument in favor of the speedy 
adoption of the cash system. If there be any that 
oppose the plan, will they let us know their rea- 
sons for it? 


SHooTinGe stars. Fromthe New Haven Herald. 
The meteoric sprinkle expected about the 9th and 
10th of the present month, has duly made its appear- 
ance. For several evenings previous to the 9th, 
when the sky was clear, it was noticed that shooting 
stars were more frequent and splendid than usual, but 
no extended observations upon them were made un- 
til the night of Friday, the 9th. During that night 
in the space of five hours, ending at seven minutes af- 
ter two o’clock of the morning of the 10th, four ob- 
servers saw in all, siz hundred and ninety-one differ- 
ent meteors. At this time they were slightly increas- 
ing in request and had observation been continued 
until day light, more than a thousand meteors would 
doubtless have been seen. Of the number observed, 
about one-third part exceeded in brightness stars of 
the first magnitude, and a few were more splendid 
than Venus. About half of them left luminous trains, 
some of which remained visible several seconds. 

The night ot Saturday, the 10th, was, like that of 
Friday, exceedingly clear and favorable. During 
three hours ending at one o’clock of the morning of 
the 11th, four observers saw in all four hundred and 
ninty-one different meteors. The average js 164 per 
hour, while that of the corresponding period of the 
night previous, is 138 per hour. During the entire 
night as many as thirteen hundred might probably 
have been seen. As to magnitude, trains, &c. they 
were similar to the meteors of the ~— preceeding. 
They were not diminishing in abundance when the 
observations ceased. On both nights most of the 
meteors appeared to radiate from a region about the 
head of Perseus, (near R. A. 37°, N. D. 49°). Few 
of then moved in paths which would not, if traced 
back, meet in that vicinity. 

During the night of the 11th, the sky was so much 
obscured by clouds, that no satisfactory observations 
could be made. It is probable that the meteors 





were then diminishing in frequency. H. 





WASHINGTON’s LIFE GUARD. We have fre- 
quently observed in the newspapers that certain re- 
volutionary soldiers are styled erroneously Wash- 
ington’s life guards. The following announcement 
we find in Niles’ Register, and it has appeared in 
many other journals. 

“The only two surviving ‘life guards’ of Wash- 
ington were in procession on the 4th of July, at 
Newberg. Their names are Benjamin Eaton and 
Robert Blair.” 

There is no genuine warrant for the use of this 
title. Itis true it was assumed by a certain corps 
or company during the revolution, but congress 
holding it to be improper, passed a resolution pro- 
hibiting the use of any such name by the continen- 
tal troops. The resolution stands thus upon the re- 


cords. 
“In congress, April 15, 1777. 

«Whereas, the continental battalions are all on 
the same footing, liable to the same kind of service 
and entitled to equal privileges. 

‘Resolved, That the ‘congress own regiment,” 
‘general Washington’s life guards’ are improper and 
not to be kept up, and officers of said battalions are 
required to take notice hereof, and conform accord- 
ingly. Joun Hancock, President.” 

It certainly sounds anti-republican at this day to 
associate a guard with Washington’s person, as if 
he had needed such protection. 

Referring to records for this matter, we noted in 
an old journal that congress had ordered a monu- 
ment to be erected to the memory of general War- 
ren, at Boston, and general Mercer, in Virginia. 
This direction has never been carried into effect, and 
the neglect is not very creditable to the gratitude 
of the nation. [ Nat. Gaz. 


CARDINAL Ferscn’s witt. The will of Na- 
poleon’s uncle continues the theme of the most ex- 
trordinary statements. So many versions already 
circulate that if an able accountant were to addition 
the millions and pictures variously distributed, our 
state budget would already be exceeded. Another 
‘letter from Rome has the following ‘Cardinal Fesch 
leaves the greater part of his property to Joseph, 
entailing it upon such of the Bonapartes as shall be 
the head of the family after the death of Joseph. 
The legacies are numerous and considerable. There 
is one of 200,000 Roman scudi (1,070,000 francs), 
to supply the wants of the family who might here- 


Y | after fall into poverty. The Cardinal leaves 50,000 


scudi for the marriage of madame de Cantno’s last 
daughter; 25,000 scudi to the master of his chapel, 
to be disposed of according to secret instructions. 
This legacy is said to be in favor of a madame B . 
who is alleged to be connected by the ties of blood 
with the testator; 3,000 scudi are to be paid to the 
nuns of Cornetto, where his eminence’s body is to 
be deposited until the church for which he has left 
a fund, shall be built at Ajaccioin Corcica, 25 years 
are allowed for the erection of the church, where the 
cardinal is to be buried with his sister, and where 
the other members of the family may have their 
hearts deposited.— Ajaccio is, moreover, to receive 
a sum towards the foundation of an academy, to- 
gether with 1,000 pictures from the immense and 
magnificent gallery of the late cardinal. These 
pictures were to be selected by the French painter, 
M. Ingress. The pope is to select for himself. The 
remainder of the collection is to be sold for the profit 
of the heirs.” [ Paris paper. 





THE CREATION OF STEAM. The following is an 
extract from the speech of Mr. Ogden, of Chicago, 
delivered on the occasion of presenting capt. Blake, 
of the new steamer Illinois (built at Detroit) with 
a suit of colors, a few days since: 

Conceptions, illimitable as the regions of space, 
surround me when my country is the theme, and 
when I mark the mighty changes that the genius of 
a Fuiron has wrought in our land, and is yet des- 
tined to perfect over the face of the earth and in 
the condition of men. But for him—this noble 
ship, which so proudly bears within its bosom the 
mighty engine of his inventive mind—fit setting 
for the priceless gem—would not have rolled he- 
neath usnow. Eutfor Aim, this noble lake might 
now have borne upon its bosom but the red man’s 
frail canoe—and cities, and the busy hum of com- 
merce, would not now have graced its borders. But 
for him, the rude crossways of this western land, 
over which, with weary pace, hitherto we have 
slowly made our way, would not now have yielded 
to the lengthened iron rail, on which the fierce and 
fiery locomotive rides with giddy speed. But for 
him, these widened western plains, that linger with 
the setting sun—where now with lowing herd, and 
bleating flock, in peace the white man 


““Wraps the drapery of his couch 
About him, and lies down to pleasant dreame,"* 
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July 20. Scarcely any variation in the funds, and 
business exceedingly flat all day. No change in 
foreign. veer 

July 22. The funds remain in the same languid 
state, with very little business doing. The dealers 
are waiting for the next movement of the bank, in 
the affair of the dead-weight, respecting which the 
same uucertainty prevails. In the foreign house 
there was some improvement in Spanish American 
securities. Mexican advanced to 27 1-2, in conse- 

uence of a statement in the New Orleans papers 
of the ratification of the agreement for a conversion 
and a new arrangement of the original debt and 
dividends eifected by the agents here some time 
since. 

July 23. The funds were inactive, and consols 
declined to 91 7-8 on the publication of the defeat 
of the Turkish army by the Egyptians—they re- 
covered slightly at the close when they were 92 
for money, and 921-8 to 1-4 for ac. A further 
improvement took place in Mexican to 28 1-2; 
Columbian, 32 3-4 to 3. Exchanges nearly the 
same as last post day. 


July 24. A very extraordinary and unusual ope- 
ration on the part of the Bank of England has been 
reported to-day in the city, and there is every rea- 
son to believe that the circumstances connected 
with it are, in substance at least, correct. An ar- 
rangement is said to have been entered into with 
the Bank of France to allow bills to be drawn upon 
it, not directly, for that the charter will not per- 
mit, but indirectly through certain houses in Paris, 
the means of gone be provided by the French 
bank. These bills have necessarily the same ef- 
fect in this market as an exportation of gold in 
drawing in bank notes, the value being paid to 
the Bank of England; and also the effect of ordinary 


commercial bills in raising the exchanges. The |? 


other consequences of the operation, of a far more 
serious nature, are that the Bank of England is 
placed in the situation of a borrower from the Bank 
of France, and, like all other borrowers from banks, 
must put in a security for re-payment, which is 
understood in this case to be such a portion of the 
“dead weight” annuity as may be sufficient for the 
purpose; altogether amounting to this—-that the 
Bank of England holding a larger amount of se- 
curities than can be with convenience managed, 
‘re-discount” them. But for the drafts on Paris, 
to which this operation has given rise, the ex- 
changes could not, it is supposed, have been sus- 
tained at the rates negotiated yesterday. 

Large sales of exchequer bills, which were be- 
lieved to be for the account of the bank, were made 
in the course of the day, but this is denied by par- 
ties having access to the best information, who 
imagine that the sales are for the account of the 
government. ‘These sales reduced the premium on 
exchequer bills to 10s. to 12s. and, together with 
other sales of 3 per cent. reduced and bank stock 
on private account, caused some heaviness in the 
funds generally. 

In the foreign market a slight improvement may 
be noted. 


July 26. Great mystery still attaches to the al- 
leged transactions between the Banks of England 
and France, and the question at any rate is very 
far from being disposed of in the way some of the 
bank oracles would desire to have it supposed. It 
has transpired that count d’Argout, the governor of 
the Bank of France, who was in London early in 
the week, with the intention of proceeding on a 
tour through the manufacturing districts in Scot- 
land, has returned suddenly to Paris; that Mr. T. 
A. Curtis, the late governor of our bank, has also 
gone thither, and that he either has been, or is to 
be, joined by one of the partners in the eminent 
bank which has been engaged to draw bills on 
Paris. That bills are drawing on Paris, and to an 
enormous amount, for the account of the bank, no 
one now ventures to deny. 

It has been currently reported to-day in the city, 
that at the meeting of the bank directors held yes- 
terday, it was debated whether the rate of interest 
should not be raised to 6 per cent. and that, on the 
motion being put, the decision was against it by the 
casting vote of the governor only. 

The transactions in the funds to-day have been 
exceedingly unimportant. 

In the foreign house, the only alteration in prices 
worth notice was in Mexican, which advanced to 
39 to 1-9. 

Some improvement was to be noted in the rates 
of exchange negotiated on Amsterdam. On Paris 
and Hamburgh they were as before. 

From Friday’s Gazelle. Quarterly average of the 
Weekly liabilities and assets of the Bank of Eng- 
land, from the 30th of April, to the 23d July, 1839, 

oth inclusive, published pursuant to the act 3 and 
4 William IV. cap. 98. 











Liabilities. Assets. 
Cireulation, £ 18,049,000 | Securities £ 24,905,000 
Deposites, 7,955,000 | Bullion, 3,785,000 

£ 26,004,000 | £ 28,690,000 


Downing street, July 25. 


July 27. There has been little activity in the 
funds to-day, but some attention was excited by 
the sales of exchequer bills to the extent of about 
20,0001. by the broker usually acting for the bank. 
It was ascertained that the sales were for reinvest- 
ment in stocks for other parties. The transactions 
in the foreign house were of little importance. 

The usual average return of the liabilities and 
assets of the Bank of England, embracing the pe- 
riod from the 30th of April tothe 23d inst. gives 
the following results—viz: that the average of the 
month ending the 23d inst. as compared with the 
average of the month ending the 30th of April, 
shows a decrease in the circulation of 156,000/, an 
increase in the deposites of 1,164,000. and a de- 
crease in the stock of bullion of 1,677,0001. Where- 
fore it appears, that the increase in the liabilities is 
1,008,000/. and this represents the increase in the 
total quantity of money in the month ending the 
23d inst. as compared with the month ending the 
30th of April, in so far asregards the administration 
of the currency by the Bank of England. 

‘The yearly comparison is as follows:—The ave- 
rage of the month ending the 23d inst. as compared 
with the month the 21st of August, 1838, shows a 
decrease in the circulation of 1,443,000/. a decrease 
in the deposites of 2,781,000/. and a decrease in the 
stock of bullion of 6,372,000/. Wherefore it appears 
that the decrease in the liabilities is 4,274,000/. and 
this represents the decrease in the total quantity 
of money in the month ending the 23d inst. as com- 
ared with the month ending the 21st of August, 
1888, in so far as regards the administration of the 
currency by the Bank of England. 


July 29. The transaction in the funds were 
rather more extensive to-day than for some time 
past. The sales of exchequer bills were continued 
to the amount of about 10,000/. and a good deal of 
money stock changed hands, but the market dis- 
played much firmness, and purchases of consols for 
time were made to some extent. 

The intelligence from the United States by the 
Shakspeare and the Samson packet ships, with 
dates to the 11th instant, is far from being of a satis- 
factory character. 

July 30. From the Paris papers and letters it 
would appear, not only that the accounts were sub- 
stantially true, of an attempted arrangement be- 
tween the Bank of England and the Bank of France, 
but that the additional mortification is imposed, of 
two failures in the applications made—one to the 
Bank of France, and the other to the capitalists of 
Paris. English exchequer bills, it seems, are not 
good security at Paris, because they would not, at 
short notice, be convertible so as to answer bank- 
ing.purposes. The transaction is the universal topic 
of discussion in the city, and every where severely 
reprobated. 

The English stock market was heavy, and business 
very limited. 

The rates of exchange on Amsterdam continue to 
improve. On Hamburgh the rate remains 13, 10 at 
three months. 

July 31—city, 12 o’clock. The foreign exchanges 
yesterday did not show much alteration in the rates 
from those of last Friday, but the amount of busi- 
ness transacted was much smaller than on that day. 
All parties seemed rather inclined to wait and see 
the upshot of the bank negotiation in Paris before 
they committed themselves by large operations. It 
is probable the quotations would have advanced if 
the state of the weather had not created a little 
alarm for the fate of the approaching harvest. At all 
events it is a satisfaction to observe that the demand 
for bills to remit to the continent appears to slacken, 
from which we may hope that a reaction will soon 
occur, if nothing happen to render a further impor- 
tation of corn necessary. 

Money has been in very great demand in the open 
market during the last three or four days, and the 
rate of discount is gradually tending upwards. This 
is probably caused by large sums being withdrawn 
by the bank through the medium of discounted bills 
falling due and encashed by them daily. In the 
stock market also there is more demand for money 
than there was a few days ago; and the settlement 
of the monthly account in foreign funds, which takes 
place to-day, does not seem to throw loose capital, 
as it has done on one or two late occasions. The 
stock market is heavy, both for English and foreign 
securities. 

Consols are 91 7-8 to 92 for money, and 92 1-8 to 
92 1-4 for account: new 2 1-2 per cents 991-8 to 
99 1-4; exchequer bills, 10 to 12 prem. 





Two o’clock. We learn at the north and south 
American Coffee House that the East India compa- 
ny have received despatches from India overland, 
from China to the 7th April, Calcutta, the 20th May, 
and Bombay the 8th June. The China trade was 
again stopped,:and captain Elliott, the British resi- 
dent, together with thirteen of the principal En- 
glish merchants, had been sent prisoners into the in- 
terior. This intelligence has had an unfavorable 
effects on consols, which have declined to 91 5-8 to 
3-4 for money, and 92 for account; bank stock is 
1 1-2 per cent. lower, having been sold at 185; ex- 
chequer bills are Is. higher. The settlement of ac- 
count in foreign stocks 1s going o.. juietly, but prices 
are lower. 

Four o’clock. Consols 513-4; consols for account 
92; Belgian 103 1-2; Brazilian 78 3-4 Columbian 
1824, 32 1-2; do. August 15, 32 1-4; Mexican 1825, 
29 1-4; do. Aug. 15, 293-8. 

London, July 27. Foreign funds. Last official 

uotation during the week, ending Friday evening: 

labama, (payable 1863) 5’s, 80; Louisiana, 5’s, 
94; Mexican 6’s, 27 1-4. 

There has been no novelty since our last in the 
market for money and public securities. The dead 
weight is now dead and buried; and on Thursday, 
which is now the most sensitive day in all the week 
for the citizens, it being the day on which the bank 
directors meet—there was no advance of the rate of 
interest by the bank. The rates of discount on the 
first bills continue at 5 to 5 1-2 per cent. and at 5 1-2 
to 6 on those of the next descriptions; little trades- 
men have to pay high charges for accommodation. 
The demand for money has not been by any means 
oppressive; no doubt the payment of the dividends 
has eased the market a little. 

[London Mercantile Journal, July 30. 

Liverpool, August 1. The state of the weather is 
beginning to excite the apprehensions of every re- 
flecting man. Mr. Rice, our inimitable chancellor 
of the exchequer, told parliament that the quantity 
of foreign corn imported since last harvest, amount- 
ed in value to £7,000,000. In confirmation of this, 
and in proof that the imported corn was paid for in 
solid metal, the Bank of England, which had upwards 
of £10,000,000 of gold in its coffers only a short 
time ago, has, at the present moment, not much more 
than £3,000,000. 

Birmingham, July 15th. This town has again 
been the scene of riot and confusion. The police 
were ordered to disperse a meeting of the people, 
when ageneral fight ensued. Having beaten off the 
police, the mob attacked several shops and private 
dwellings. The street lamps were put out, and un- 
der cover of the darkness, doors and windows were 
forced, and the contents of the houses thrown into 
the street and burnt. Several houses were also con- 
sumed. Near midnight a squadron of cavalry suc- 
ceeded in clearing the streets, and escorted the en- 
gines to the spot. It isasingular fact, that during 
these disturbances no person was killed. 

Penny postage. It is intended that the act to car- 
ry out Mr. Rowland Hill’s plan of a uniform penny 
postage shall come into operation in January next. 

Admiral Sir Isaac Coffin died at Cheltenham on the 
23d of July. 

A very distructive fire had occured in Manchester, 
by which the warehouses of the Messrs. Nathan, 
Lloyd street, was destroyed, and damages sustained 
to the amount of £13,000. 

There appears to be a slight revival of trade in 
Lancashire, but the factories generally are “working 
short time.” 

A Catholic church has been opened at Everingham, 
in astyle of splendor unequalled in England. The 
building cost £30,000; and the procession of bishops 
and clergy, with the pope’s banners and the host 
elevated, was more splendid than ever witnessed 
in modern days in this country. 

[ Sheffield Iris. 


The proceodings in the French court of peers 
were formally closed on the 12th of July, when 
judgment was pronounced on the prisoners found 
guilty of participation in the last Paris insurrection. 
Armand Barbes was the only prisoner condemned 
to death—he was found guilty of being ‘‘one of the 
murderers”? of a lieutenant named Drouineau, in 
addition to his treason. Martin Barnard was sen- 
tenced to transportation; Mialon to hard labor for 
life; and seven others to terms of imprisonment 
varying from two to fifteen years. The sentence 
on Barbes has been commuted by Louis Philippe to 
hard labor for life. Itis said that the council of 
ministers strongly dissuaded the king from this act 
of mercy. 

Madrid papers of the 13th of July, state that ge- 
neral Aznar of the queen’s army, was beseiged in 
Lucena by Cabrera. General O’Donnel was about 
to march to bisrelief. It was reported in Bayonne, 
on the 15th, that Cabrera had taken possession of 
Lucena. There is no other Spanish news of im- 
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portance. The elections were to commence on the | pasha), leaving behind them all their provisions) na 5 1-2 to 6 1-4; 90 common West India 68-4 t 
24th. and military chests. His highness Ibrahim pasha 


The beautiful cathedral at Bruges has been de- 
stroyed by a fire, occasioned by the carelessness of 
some plumbers at work in the building. 

It will be seen that a whole galaxy of theatrical 
stars have come out by the Liverpool, ssespiandat | 
for the national theatre. The Liverpool was crowd- 
ed with passengers, and seventy guineas were of- 
fered and refused for a berth in her just before she 
sailed. 

From the Chronicle. The Turkish and Egyptian 
war. The Moniteur of Friday contained the follow- 
ing telegraphic despatch from Marseilles of the events 
of the 25th: 

“The death of the sultan was known at Alexan- 
dria on the 8th; and on the following day a Turkish 
schooner reached Alexandria with Negib bey, kiaya 
of the captain pacha, on board, charged to announce 
tothe viceroy of Egypt the presence of the captain 
pacha at Slankio, on his way to Rhodes, and to pro- 
pose to place the Turkish fleet under the viceroy’s 

rotection, inorder to guard against the troubles 
fikely to follow the sultan’s death in Turkey. A 
reply was despatched by Mehemet Ali, in the 
steamboat called the Black Sea, to the captain pacha; 
but its tenor is unknown. Qn the 10th, Askiff Ef- 
fendi, sent by the sultan to announce the death of 
his father, reached Alexandria. 

The death of the Turkish sultan, Mahmoud, 
which occured on the 30th ultimo, is an event of 
some political importance. Abdul Medjid, his 
eldest son, not yet seventeen years old, though of full 
age by the Turkish law, wasimimediately declared 
sultan. The principal officers of the government, 
assembled round the bed of the dying Mahmoud, 
had sworn fealty to his successor. The new sultan 
is described as a young man of quiet disposition, 
fond of literary pursuits, and well acquainted with 
the Persian,Greek and French languages. 

The late sultan was born in 1785, and succeeded 
to the throne in July, 1808. His great achieve- 
ment, the destruction of the Janissaries, is a remark- 
able event in Turkish history; but his reign will be 
chiefly remembered for the rapid curtailment of the 
empire, the progress of Russia, and the establish- 
ment of a virtually independent sovereignty under 
Mehement Ali in Egypt and Syria. 

The Turks have been utterly defeated by the 
Egyptians in agreat battle, fought on the 25th of 
June, at Nezib, near Aleppo. It is said that up- 
wards of 4,000 Turks were killed in the engage- 
ment, and that the prisoners taken were 5,000. All 
their material, cannon, and ammunition, fell into 
the hands of the victors; and Ibrahim wrote a brief 
account of his success to Mehemet Ali in the Turk- 
ish general’s camp. Admiral Roussin, French am- 
bassador at Constantinople, assured his government 
that the information received by the porte was that 
the Turkish army had been ‘“destroyed:”’ but this is 
perhaps too strong an expression, as it appears that 
after the battle Ibrahim madea retrograde move- 
ment to Aintab; whence it may be inferred that the 
Turks were, notwithstanding their defeat, in a po- 
sition to give him trouble and render caution neces- 


sary. 

There is much speculation inthe French and 
German newspapers on the probable consequences 
of Mehemet Ali’s success. Will the conqueror 
push his advantage and march upon Constantino- 
ple? Will he be restrained by the European pow- 
ers, who have declared their resolution to preserve 
the Turkish empire entire? The cunning policy of 
the Egyptian pacha renders it tolerably certain that 
he will not risk an open quarrel with France, Eng- 
land and Austria; but will use his victory so as to 
obtain favorable terms in a treaty. It will be diffi- 
cult to eject him from Syria, and perhaps that coun- 
try may be added to his nominal vice-royalty, but 
real sovereignty, of Egypt. 

It is alleged that lord Ponsonby stimulated the 
late sultan to hostilities with Egypt, and that Me- 
hemet Ali is enraged at this double-dealing on the 
part of England. 

The Turkish fleet sailed from the Dardanelles on 
the 28th of June, notwithstanding the positive pro- 
hibitions of the porte; and hence a suspicion of 
treachery on the part of its commanders has arisen. 

Alexandria, July 6. The Turkish army of Syria 
is defunct. The following are the facts:— 

On the 20th of June, his highness Ibrahim pasha, 
commanding the Egyptian army, moved from its 
encampment, and crossed the Ladjour, and then 
marched to the village of Mezza, where the sultan’s 
cavalry, commanded by 4 pashas, were encamped. 
His highness Ibrahim pasha ordered all his artillery 
to take up a position within halfa mile of the Turk- 
ish army, and to cannonade it. At 5 P. M. they 
opened their fire; in half an hour the Turkish cavai- 
ry fied, pell-mell, in the direction of Nezib, (where 
the sultan’s main army was encamped under Hafiz 


ep halted the Egyptian force for repose till mid- 
night. 

June 21. At midnight he marched towards 
Nezib; fell in, after daylight, with the cavalry he 
had cannonaded the day before, and all the remain- 
ing cavalry of the Turkish foree, which had been 
advanced in two divisions. 

Ibrahim pasha ordered the artillery to commence 
their fire, and his cavalry to charge. In four hours 
the whole of the sultan’s cavalry gave way and fled, 
leaving 14 pieces of small cannon (all they had) 
behind. 

June 22. The Egyptian army reposed. 

June 23. His highness, with two regiments of 
cavalry, accompanied by his body guard and his 
light artillery, left the camp and trotted up to the 
walls of Nezib, leaving orders with Suleman pasha, 
his lieutenant general, to move on after him, as 
slowly as possible, in order that the troops might 
not be fatigued. 

On the 24th, at midnight, the whole of the Egyp- 
tian force was in presence of the Turks, and shortly 
afterwards commenced the general action, of which 
I give you an account in the following extract of a 
letter from the Austrian consul at Aleppo, dated 
June 26th, in the evening: 

‘‘The army of Hafiz pasha ceased to exist yester- 
day, after a cannonade of three hours. The Turks 
threw down their arms, and abandoned their artil- 
lery and ammunition, flying in every direction.— 
Not one of them could have reached the Euphrates 
had [brahim pasha wished seriously to prevent it. 
The city of Aleppo has petitioned Ibrahim pasha 
to make arrangements for obliging the disarmed 
soldiery of Hafiz pasha to recross the Euphrates, in 
order not to disturb the security we enjoy here. 

The few Egyptian troops left here have set out in 
the direction of the camp. To-morrow or next day 
the Egyptian advanced guard, commanded by Os- 
man pasha, willcommence passing the Euphrates 
—every thing indicates that such is the intention of 
the Egyptian seraskier.”’ 

This day (July 6) the pasha’s steamers the Ge- 
noroso and the Egyptian arrived, but we regret to 
say that they do not bring Ibrahim pasha’s de- 
spatches. We suppose he thinks his laconic tele- 
graphic despatches to his father, via Damietta, to 
be sufficient. Itran thus:—‘*The Turks are dis- 
persed; they have left behind them every thing, be- 
sides 6,000 prisoners.”” By these vessels we learn 
that 4,000 of the said prisoners have applied to enter 
the pasha’s service. They have been accepted, and 
transports have been ordered to Scandereon to bring 
them here. They will probably be sent to the 
Hedjas and Yemen, to assist in bringing the whole 
of Arabia under the Egyptian government. 

London, July 31. Intelligence has been this day 
received from India, stating that the British army had 
entered Candahar on the 21st of April. The difficul- 
ties which the army had experienced with respect to 
provisions had vanished, and they had been re- 
ceived with open arms. Private intelligence from 
Candahar to April 29, reports that Sha Shooja had 
been crowned with acclamation, all the chiefs with 
the exception of the Bauckzye brothers having sig- 
nified their adherence to him. Dost Mahomed, it is 
said had sent his family to Bokhara. The British 
army was to proceed forthwith to Cabool, which it 
is expected to reach in twenty-two days. 

This gratifying intelligence had been received at 
Peshawur with great rejoicings. The city was il- 
luminated for three days, and preparations were 
made for the immediate advance of the contingent 
army of Runjeet Sing, accompanied by the Shahza- 
dah Timoor and colonel Wade upon Cabool. 

The letters received this morning from St. Pe- 
tersburg, bring two imperial ukases, by which se- 
veral important changes are made in the Russian 
currency. 

The silver ruble, and its fractional parts, as now 
in circulation, is henceforth to be recognised as the 
only legal measure of value. 

Liverpool, Monday, July 29. Cotton market.— 
There has been a good demand throughout the week 
both from the trade and exporters, and although it 
has been more freely met by holders within the last 
few days, yet an advance has been maintained of 
1-2d. to5-8d. on American and 1-4d. per Ib. on Brazi! 
and Surat on our last quotations. The sales amount 
to 41,440 bales, (of which 3,500 American, 130 
Pernam, 170 Marnaham and 200 Surat are for export, 
and 5,500 American on speculation), aud comprise 
290 Sea Island at 20d. to 36d. with 180 stained at 9d. 
to 12d.; 8,270 Bowed 5 7-8d. to 8 1-2d.; 7,800 Mobile, 
Alabama, and Tennessee 6d. to 9d.; 14,510 Orleans 
6 1.4d. to 1Q 1-2d.; 2,480 Pernambuco, Paraiba, &c. 
8 3-4d. to 9 1-3d.; 1,100 Bahia and Maceio 8d. to 
9 1-2d.; 1,480 Marnham 7 7-8d. to 9 1-2d.; 520 Pe- 
ruvian 8 to 8 1-4; 100 Laguira 8 3-4; 840 Carthege- 








9; 420 Egyptain 11 to 13; 3,210 Surat 4 1-4 to 6 1.9. 
and 150 Madras at 4 7-8 to 53-4 per Ib. The sales to. 
day amount to about 3,509 bags, all to the trade. One 
Manchester house has bought to the extent of go 
bags. The business consists of 400 Pernam at 9 ty 
9 3-4; 500 Maranham 8 8-4 to 9 1-4; 300 Bahia8 1.9 
to 91-4; 200 Egyptian 11 to 12 1-2; 100 Surat 4 1-9 
to 5 1-4; the remainder American at 6 1-2. to8 3.4. 
Prices compared with the quotations of Friday last, 


are rather in favor of the buyer. On Saturday 4,000 
bags were sold. 
Liverpool July 31. Cotton market. The sales op 


Thursday last were 5,000 bags, Friday 5,000, Satur. 
day 4,000, Monday 3,500, Tuesday 1,500, and to-day 
2,000. There has been a good demand since last 
week, which holders have met willingly, and cotton 
is offering plentifully. Prices may be considered ag 
having declined 1-8d. to 1-4d. per lb. in American de. 
scriptions since Friday. Brazil and other kinds re. 
main steady. The import of the week amounts to 
16,000 bags. 

From the Liverpool Mail, Aug. 1st. Exports of 
colton yarn and manufactured goods. The quantity 
of cotton yarn exported in the first six months of 
1838 was 53,273,467 lbs.; and the quantity in the 
first six months of 1839 was 37,239,615 lbs.; de. 
crease 16,033,852 lbs. or about thirty per cent. De. 
crease in the export to Holland, of 5,435,093 Ibs.; to 
Naples and Sicily of 2,086,813 Ibs.; to Russia of 
2,432,438 lbs.; to India and China of 2,154,100 lbs.; 
to Trieste, Venice and Austrian ports, 924,120 lbs. 
to Turkey and the Levant 579,730 lbs. There would 
seem to have been a small increase (115,556 Ibs.) to 
British North America, and a decrease to the United 
States of 252,759 lbs. being about five-sizihs of the 
whole quantity exported thither. The stock of cotton 
in Great Britain, on the 28th June last, was estimated 
at 657,889 bags, equal to the consumption of 32 3-4 
weeks, if only 20,000 bags are consumed weekly 
during the year. Although the price of American 
cotton was nearly 2d. per Ib. higher on the Ist of 
July last, than at the corresponding date of last year, 


the average prices of yarn are now rather below & 


those uf that period. 

Manchester, Friday July 26. Cotton market.— 
There has been a fair amount of business doing 
throughout the week both in goods and yarns, and 
since Tuesday a rather improved demand must be 
noticed for both articles. The stocks of power-loom 
cloth are getting low, but of twist they are still 
thought to be considerable; in proof of which, the 
tending is, if any thing, tolowerrates. The very full 
prices of this day se’nnight are readily made for 
most kinds of power-loom cloth; and in a case of 
two stocks of some particular goods being low, 
1 1-2d. advance must be noted. The calico printers 
are pretty wellemployed. Low sheetings are salea- 
ble at 6d. advance. 


CASE OF BOTTOMRY. 
From the Boston Daily Advertiser. 





A decision has lately been made in the high court & 


of admiralty in England—the report of which was 
brought out by the British Queen—of the highest 
importance as respects the relations of British ship- 
ping tothe rest of the world, and particularly to 
commercial men in the United States. It was 4 

uestion as to the validity of a bottomry bond, exe- 
cuted at Philadelphia, by the master of the British 
ship Vibelia. The vessel sailed from England in 
April, 1836, for Honduras, where she took in maho- 
gany and other produce, and sailed from Belize, 10 
August, 1837. Having run foul of another vessel, 
she returned to Belize for repairs, and recommenc- 
ed her voyage in October. Meeting with teinpes- 
tuous weather, from which the ship suffered much 
damage, the master was compelled to make for 
Philadelphia, with six feet water in the hold. Here, 
being without funds, he placed himself under the di- 
rection of the acting British consul, (Mr. Vaughan) 
and the agent for Lloyd’s, (Mr. Jordan) who intro- 
duced him to an American merchant, (Mr. Stephen 
Baldwin). The vessel was surveyed and the cargo 
landed; the estimate of the cost of repairs was about 
7,000 dollars; but, on a subsequent examination, 
more extensive repairs were found necessary. Un- 
successful attempts having been made to raise m0 
ney evenon bottomry, successive sales of the carg° 
were resorted to, amounting in the whole to abou! 
15,000 dollars, the total expense of the repairs being 
17,048 dollars. ‘The proceeds of the sales were dis- 
bursed by Baldwin, with the sanction of the master. 
The whole proceeds of the cargo being insufficient 
to meet the repairs, Mr. Baldwin became responst 
ble for the balance, and on the 31st January, 1833; 
took a bottomry bond for the amount advanced by 
him, being 3,060 dollars, bearing a maritime interes 
of 15 percent. From the one of the court, be 
to be gathered that when Mr. Baldwin began 3 
make advances, there was no distinct evidence of an 
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original understanding or contract between him and 
the master that his final balance was to be secured 


by a bottomry bond; but that he probably made his: 


advances, trusting to the general den which the law 


of this country gives in such cases, and not at all to’ 


the personal credit of the master or owner, and sub- 
sequently took the bottomry bond. The master, in 
his affidavit in the cause, deposed that he executed 
the bond under compulsion. This suggestion was 
distinctly repudiated in the judgment of Dr. Lush- 
ington, who pronounced in favor of the bond. 

This decision is important as recognising and pro- 
ceeding upon the following principle. It is weil 
known to legal and commercial persons, that by the 
Jaw of England the party who repairs, or makes ad- 
vances to repair a foreign ship, has no lien on the 
ship itself, without an express agreement to that ef- 
fect; whereas, by the law of most maritime nations, 
and especially by that of the U. States, such a party 
has a lien on sucha ship, without any agreement.— 
In this case it was considered, in the first place, that, 
where the question of fact was, whether the money 
was advanced on personal credit or not, the fact ofa 
lien existing by the law of the foreign country, is an 
ingredient and an important circumstance in ascer- 
taining the true nature of the transaction; that it is 
important to bear that Jaw in mind, because it 
shows a state of things which renders bottomry more 
probable, furnishing a strong presumption in favor 
of bottomry and against personal credit. For why 
should a merchant, without some such consideration, 
abandon the Len his own law affords him, and trust 
to the credit of an owner ina foreign country, of 
whom he knows nothing? Jn the second plaee, it 
was held, that it is competent to the foreign mer- 
chant, without any express agreement at all for a 
bottomry bond, to make advances on the security of 
the ship, that is, on the faith of a lien given by the 
law of his‘own country, and that itis not necessary to 
have a bottomry bond, or any agreement for a bot- 
tomry bond, till the ship is about tosail. The ques- 
tion is, not whether all the advances were originally 
and from the beginning to the end, with a view toa 
future bottomry bond, but whether any part of the 
advances or the responsibility was on personal credit. 
If the money was advanced on personal credit, or if 
the foreign merchant made himself responsible, 
looking to personal credit only, in that case the law 
of lien will never entitle him to convert that which 
was originally a transaction of personal credit into 
one of bottomry. It isa totally different thing, to 
convert a transaction from its primary character of 
personal credit into bottomry, and to take a bottom- 
ry bond where the money was at first advanced on 
the security of a lien, or right of lien, on the ship. 

Although this decision at once commends itself in 
point of principle, and although there had been cases 
both in England and in this country, nearly ap- 
proaching to it, none is recollected, in which so full 
and decisive effect has been given to the law of the 
country of the foreign lender; and the recognition of 
the entire situation of such a foreign lender, by a 
British court, when it is directly the reverse of that 
of a British creditor, is a fresh instance of the cos- 
mopolitan character of maritime jurisprudence? 


VISIT TO THE SAULT ST. MARIE. 

This outlet to a portion only of the vast body of 
water of Lake Superior, is a favorite place of resort 
to those who would pursue the exploration of wild 
lake scenery, froin the lovely town of Mackinaw, 
through Huron’s crystal waters and green isles. 
The Cleaveland (Ohio) Herald gives some beauti- 
ful descriptions of alate excursion: 

The transparency of the water among the thou- 
sand islands, scattered between the Huron and the 
Sault, excites the admiration of every one. You 
look into the glassy deep, and the fleckered clouds 
are seen far down mirrored in all their beauty, 
while the boat seems to float midway between ther, 
so perfect is the illusion. The place called Sailor’s 
Encampment, from the circumstance that a party 
of boatmen from Lake Superior, were here obliged 
to spend the winter, by sudden frost, is one of sur- 
passing loveliness. Rocky isles, all mossy and 
green, with low shrubbery, rises from the waters 
around, and no less than seven channels, like broad 
bands of silver, shoot out in various directions from 
this point. The Indians have a few lodges on one 
of the most central islands, and their light canoes 
were seen darting like arrows on the rolling wave- 
lets the Lexington left for many yards in her wake. 
The notes of our band echoed from island to island, 
and gently died away among the hills rising in 
majesty onthe horizon. The sky was clouded, and 
a dreamy haziness seemed to settle on the hill tops, 
diffusing a softened coloring of azure, luxurious as 
Indian summer, over wilds and waters. A fairy 
land, truly, but as we floated through Lake George 
and entered the mountain defile where the St. 
Mary has torn a passage, to swell the volume of the 








lower lakes, from the vast fountain of Superior, the / 
solitary, the rugged, the magnificent prevailed. In 
comparative silence we passed through this high 
temple of creative power, until a simphony to the 
eternal anthem of Niagara fell on the ear, and the 
sparkling waters of the Sault was descried in the 
perspective, tossing foam-wreaths to heaven. 

The Sault is a cascade of only 27 feet, es 
a living sheet of foam of about amile in length an 
breadth. Vast fragments of rocks, consisting of 
granite and hornblend, lie embedded in the stream, 
which, opposed to the currents of the rapids, scatter 
its foam around the maple, the pine, the hemlock, 
and the elm, mingled in green forests upon its 
banks. The canoes of the Indian engaged in fish- 
ing, which are seen playing around the foot of the 
falls, and the distant mountains of Lake Superior, 
which stand like mighty battlements on the hori- 
zon, impress the scenery with a character of solita- 
ry grandeur. 

A band of the great Chippewa tribe. scattered 
from Montreal along the boundary waters for some 
three thousand miles toward the north west, reside 
atthe Sault. During the warm months they fol- 
low fishing as chief business, and in winter take 
enough through the ice for subsistence. They push 
their bark canoes with great dexterity into the tur- 
bulent flood, and fearlessly scoop out the silver 
white fish from the midst of the cataract. The 
canoe is managed by an Indian standing erect in 
the bow and another in the stern, the one in the 
bow having a net fastened to the end of a light pole 
deposited on the edge of the canoe. 

ot unfrequently more than one fish is brought 
up at a dip, and from one to three hundred are 
taken by two fishermen inaday. These are sold 
fresh to the packers—eighty white fish of common 
size making a barrel. Some forty barrels are taken 
daily at the Sault at this season of the year. The 
fish caught now are only of medium size—the larg- 
est and best being in the spring and fall run. 

Most ef the Sauit Indians are members of the 
Baptist, Methodist or Catholic societies, and the 
Sabbath was very generally observed by them asa 
day of rest. Nota tishing bark was seen in the 
rapids, and such is the influence of the reigning 
chief, that a violation of his command in this re- 
spect would be visited by a breaking up of the 
canoe of the offenderby the whole band. The rev. 
Mr. Bingham officiates in Fnglish at the Baptist 
mission schvol room, a half breed interpreter follow- 
ing him in the Chippewa tongue. Half breeds, 
mainly French Canadiars, form a large proportion 
of the population at the Sault, and the French and 
Indian language are principally spoken. 

We were fortunate in meeting atthe Sault a large 
party of the wildest of the wild men—Blackbird 
and his band from Lapoint 450 miles across Lake 
Superior. They are a large, stalwart and exceed- 
ingly muscular race—half naked, painted and orna- 
mented with trinkets, claws of beasts, talons of 
birds, feathers, stuffed skins and every thing hide- 
ous and grotesque in nature. They had never be- 
fore seen a steamboat, and with true Indian stoic- 
ism, after the first look of wonder they appeared 
careless and indifferent. The government interpre- 
ter, an intelligent and communicative half breed, in- 
formed us that they were not really so, but that they 
looked upon the boat as the work of the Great Spi- 
rit—that every part exposed to view was closely 
noted—and that the wonderful fire ship would form 
the theme of many a talk at their future feats and 
dances. ‘Towards evening they were invited on 
board the boat to give a dance. Some thirty ap- 
peared, nearly naked, armed, painted and disfigured 
as horribly as imagination can conceive. They 
were preceded by Blackbird and two or three In- 
dian musicians bearing instruments of parchment 
stretched upon a hoop, something like a drum head. 
The braves of Blackbird are famous warriors, being 
constantly engaged in contests with the Sioux of 
the prairies. Their dance was in truth the pow- 
wow of nature’s wildest and least tutored children. 

Going over the falls. A single canoe will carry 
down safely some fifteen or twenfy pessons. The 
Indians require passengers to sit quietly on the bot- 
tom of the canoe, while they stand erect in the bow 
and stern so as to steer through the intricate chan- 
nel. The canoe shoots along swift as an arrow, 
rising and plunging in the mad waters as if about to 
rush to certain destruction on the rocks round 
which the spray is tossing, but the calm savages 
spring on their sitting poles as the rocks are near- 
ed, and the canoe darts by them in safety. On 
such occasions the canoe not unfrequently takes in 
a splash of water, so furionsly breaks the circum. 
ambient foam thrown up by the seething waters. 
The dusky watermen set up a yell, as the foot of 
the rapids are safely reached, a shout in which you 
can scarcely refrain from joining, so wild and ter- 


The Indian canoe is very light and buoyant, con- 
structed of birch bark, ingeniously and securely 
ribbed, lined and strengthened with timber. Man- 
ned by ten Indians, the usual complement of rowers, 
they bound forward at the rate of about six miles an 
hour. So light and naturally do the paddles strike 
the water, that an Indian will pull for hours with- 
out apparent fatigue, the labor being lightened and 
the speed increased by the frequent who-ah! who- 
ah! who-ah! of the party corresponding to the 
hurrah of our language. A more spirited or ro- 
mantic regretta cannot be got up, than a fleet of 
canoes thus manned, the broad blades of the pad- 
dies tossing the sparkling waters in the sunshine, 
and all working with the regularity and precision 
of machinery. Add to this the painted features and 
grostesque ornaments of the half naked savages, 
and a lout ensemble of the wild and fanciful is per- 
fected. Most of the chiefs and sub-chiefs possess a 
small flag of the United States which they proudly 
unfold from the stern of their canoes on their aquia- 
tic excursions, 


SINGULAR MOVEMENT IN BENGAL. 

The world seems really to be turned upside down 
now-a-days. Old things are becoming new with 
incredible celerity. Every foreign arrival brings us 
something to wonder at, till at length we have ceased 
to wonder at all. We have ceased also both to be- 
lieve and to disbelieve. Nothing surprises us, but 
we take things as they come, and wait patiently for 
confirmation or contradiction, as the case mmay be; 
it seems quite a matter of indifference or chance to 
us how it turns out. So much for living in these 
days of the world’s renovation, and especially in this 
focus of all human or inhuman excitement, the Unit- 
ed States of America, The last great story which 
we honored with our usual editorial attention, and 
no more, came out in the religious papers a week or 
two since—being news brought by a late steamer 
{as usual]. {trelated toastrange revolution said 
\o have occured among the Hindoos, near Alshnag- 
bur, one of the stations of the church missionary 
society, about 70 miles north of Calcutta. It was 
stated that in 55 villages, extending for sixty miles 
alony the Jenagha, more than three thousand Hindoos 
had thrown away their idols within afew months, 
and expressed a desire to be admitted into the Chris- 
tian church; a movement for which the day of Pen- 
ticost itself would apparently furnish the only prece- 
dent we have. 

What is more strange, however, this rumor would 
seem to be true. The confirmations of it are too 
strong to be gainsayed or denied.—We have the re- 
gular reports of the rev. archdeacon Dealtsy of the 
church, a personage of the highest repute, who visil- 
ed the villages at the request of the lord bishop 
(Wilson) of Caleutta, for the purpose of learning 
the truth.—On ascertaining this, the bishop himself 
entered with his whole soul into the matter, and 
wrote to London, to the directors of the church mis- 
sionary scciety, urging the sending of between 30 
and 40 additional clergymen, school masters and 
catechists, into this field. He says,—*If we can but 
enter at the wide and effectual door in time, not only 
these 3,000 or 4,000, but the whole population of 
the fifty or sixty villages may receive the Christian 
faith, and resemble our Christian villages in the 
times of our Anglo Saxon forefathers in the 6th and 
7th centuries. Such a glorious scene has never 
rat been presented to our longing eyes in Ben- 

al!!? 

All this, with along elaborate letter, full of de- 
tails, is addressed to the earl of Chichester, presi- 
dent of the church missionary society, and appears 
to have created in England a strong sensation. The 
bishop appeals very forcibly to the universities for 
aid. He says he shall make a tour of confirmation 
in the autuinn, to the extent of 3,000 miles, with the 
view of visiting the new Christians. Some attempts 
are made to explain the origin of this great move- 
ment, but it seems to us at this distance, that they 
must be accounted for by other than proximate 
causes. Powerful influences, tending to such results, 
have long been at work in the east, especially under 
British sway. Missionary influence is one of these, 
but only one. Those who would havea more ex- 
tended view of them all must consult many authori- 
ties. They must study the whole history of British 
India. Mr. Malcom, in his travels, throws much 
light on the subject. He anticipates that Boodhism 
will at no very remote period be generelly abandon- 
ed, silently and slowly overgrown, as it were by 
European civilization and the Christian religion. 

[ Boston Tianscript. 


MR. WEBSTER’S SPEECH. 
The first triennial celebration of the National 
Agricultural Society was held at Oxford on the 18th 
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immense awning. Many good toasts and speeches 
were elicited, from among which we select the re- 
marks of Mr. Webster. 

The chairman, (earl Spencer), in giving the next 
toast, said they had already drunk the health of a 
foreign minister who was present, but they had the 
honor and advantage of having among them other 
foreigners not employed in any public capacity, 
who had come among them for the purpose of see- 
ing a meeting of English farmers, such as he be- 
lieved never had been witnessed before, but which 
he hoped might often be seen again. Among these 
foreigners was one gentleman of a most distinguish- 
ed chasnaiite from the United States of America, 
[cheers], that great country whose people we were 
obliged legally to call foreigners, but who were still 
our brethren in blood. [Loud cheers]. 


It was most gratifying to him that such a man 
had been present at that meeting, that he might 
know what the farmers of England really were, 
and be able to report to his feliow citizens the man- 
ner in which they were united, from every class, 
in promoting their peaceful and most important ob- 
jects. He gave, “The health of Mr. Webster, and 
other distinguished strangers.” The toast was re- 
ceived with much applause. 

Mr. Webster said the notice which the noble ear! 
at the head of the table had been kind enough to 
take of him, and the friendly sentiments which he 
had seen fit to express toward the country to which 
he belonged, demanded his most cordial acknow- 
ledgments. He should, therefore, heyin by saying 
how gratified he had been in having it in his power 
to pass one day among the proprietors, the cultiva- 
tors, the farmers of old England—[cheers]—that 
England of which he had been reading and con- 
bps | all his life, and now for once had the plea- 
sure of visiting. [Loud cheers]. 


He would say, in the next place—if he could 
say—how much he had been pleased and gratified 
with the exhibition of one product, or branch of 
product, of that agriculture for which England was 
so justly distinguished. When persons connected 
with some pursuit, of whatever description, assem- 
bi d in such numbers, he could not but look on 
tiem with respect and regard; but he confessed at 
once that he was more than ordinarily moved on all 
such occasions, when he saw before him a great as- 
semblage of those whose interests, whose hopes, 
whose objects and pursuits were connected on 
either continent with the cultivation of the soil. 
[Loud cheers]. 


Whatever else might tend to enrich and beautify 
society, that which feeds and clothes comfortably 
the great mass of mankind should always, he con- 
tended, be regarded as the great foundation of na- 
tional interest. He need not say that the agricul- 
ture of England was instructive to all the world; as 
a science it was here better understood; as an art it 
was here better practised; as a great interest it was 
here as highly esteemed as in any other part of the 
globe. [Cheers]. 


The importance of agriculture to a nation was 
obvious to every man; but it perhaps did not strike 
every mind so suddenly, although certainly it was 
equally true, that the annual product of English 
agriculture was a great concern to the whole civi- 
lized world. [Cheers.] The civilized and com- 
mercial states were so connected, their interests 
were so blended, that it was a matter of notoriety, 
that the fear or the prospect of a short crop in Eng- 
land deranged and agitated the business transac- 
tions and commercial regulations and speculations 
of the whole world. 

It was natural that this should be the case in those 
nations which looked to the occurrence of a short 
crop in England, as an occasion which may enable 
them to dispose profitably of their own surplus pro- 
duce; but the fact went much farther, for when 
there was such an occurrence in the English capi- 
tal, the centre of commercial speculations for the 
whole world, where the price of commodities was 
settled and arranged, where the exchanges between 
nations were conducted and concluded, its conse- 
quences were felt every where, as none knew bet- 
ter than the nobie earl who occupied the chair. 

Should there be a frost in England fifteen days 
later than usual, should there be an unseasonable 
drought, or ten cold and wet days instead of ten 
wartn ard dry ones, when the harvest should be 
reaped, every exchange in Enrope and America 
felt the consequence of it. He would not pursue 
these remarks. [Loud cries of “go on, go on.”’} He 
must, however, say that he entertained not the 
slightest doubt of the great advantage to the inte- 
rests of agriculture which must result from the for- 
mation and operation of this society. 

Was it not obvious to the most common observer 
that those who cultivated the soil had not the same 
conveniences, opportunities and facilities of daily 


intercourse and comparison of opinions as the com- 
mercial and manufacturing interests? (Cheers.) 
Those who are assuciated in the pursuits of com- 
merce and manufactures naturally congregated to- 
gether in cities; they had immediate means of fre- 
quent communication. Their sympathies, feelings 
and opinions were instantaneously circulated like 
electricity through the whole body. 

But how was it with the cultivators of the soil. 
Separated, spread over a thousand fields, each at- 
tentive to his own acres, they had only occasional 
tat of communicating with each other. 
If, among commercial men, chambers of commerce 
and other institutions of that character, if, among 
the trades, guilds were found expedient, how much 
more necessary and advisable to have some such 
institutions, which at least annually should bring 
a the representatives of the great agricultu- 
ral interests? (Cheers). 


In many parts of the country to which he be- 
longed, there were societies upon a similar princi- 
ple, which had been found very advantageous. 
They had rewards for specimens of fine animals; 
they had rewards for implements of husbandry, 
supposed to excel those which had been known be- 
fore. They turned their attention to every thing 
supposed to facilitate the operations of the farmer, 
and improve his stock and interest in the country. 
Among other means of improving agriculture, the 
had imported largely from the best breeds of ani- 
mals known in England. (Cheers). 


He knew that a gentleman who had to-day de- 
servedly obtained many prizes for stock would not 
be displeased tolearn that he had seen along the rich 
pastures of the Ohio and its tributary streams ani- 
mals raised from those which had been furnished 
by his farms in Yorkshire and Northumberland. 
(Cheers.) But, apart from this subject, he must 
be allowed to make a short response to the very 
kind sentiments, which went near to his heart, as 
uttered by the noble earl at the head of the table. 

Their noble chairman was pleased to speak of 
the people of the United States as kindered in blood 
with the people of England. (Cheers.) «I,” 
continued the honorable gentleman, ‘am an Ame- 
rican.”? (Cheers.) Iwas born on that great conti- 
nent, and I am wedded to the fortunes of my coun- 
try for weal or for woe. (Loud cheers.) There 
is no other region of the earth which I can call my 
country. (Cheers.) ButI known and am proud 
to know, what blood flows in these veins. (Cheers). 

lam happy to stand here to-day and to remem- 
ber, although my ancestors for several generations 
lie buried beneath the soil of the western continent, 
yet there has been a time when my ancestors and 
your ancestors toiled in the same cities and villages, 
(cheers), cultivated adjacent fields, (cheers), and 
worked together to build up that great structure of 
civil polity which has made England what Eng- 
land is. (Cheers). 


When I was about to embark, some friends ask- 
ed me what I was going to England for. Tobe 
sure, gentlemen, I came for no object of business, 
public or private; but I told them I was coming to 
see the elder branch of the family. (Loud cheers.) 
I told them I was coming to see my distant rela- 
tions—(cheers)—my kith and kin of the old Saxon 
race. (Loud cheers). 

With regard to whatsoever is important to the 

eace of the world, its prosperity, the progress of 
a and of just opinions, the diffusion of the 
sacred light of Christianity—(loud cheers )—I know 
nothing more important to the promotion of those 
best interests of humanity and the cause of the ge- 
neral peace, amity, aud concord, than the good 
feeling subsisting between the Englishmen on this 
side of the Atlantic and the descendants of English- 
men on the other. (Cheers). 

Some little clouds have overhung our horison—I 
trust my will soon pass away. I am sure that the 
age we live in does not expect that England and 
America are to have controversies carried to the 
extreme upon any occasion not of the last import- 
ance to national interests and honor. (Cheers). 

We live in an age when nations as well as indivi- 
duals are subject toa moral responsibility (cheers). 
Neither government nor people—thank God for it— 
can now trifle with the general cause of the civiliz- 
ed world, (cheers), and I am sure that the civilized 
world would hold your country and my country to 
a very strict account, if, without very plain and ap- 
parent reason, deeply affecting the independence 
and great interests of the nation, any controversy 
between them should have other than an amicable 
issue. (Cheers). 


I will venture to say that each country has in- 
telligence enough to understand all that belongs to 
its just rights, and is not deficient in means to 
maintain them, (cheers), and if any controversy 





between England and America were te be pushed 











to the extreme of force, neither party would or 
could have any signal advantage over the other 
except what it could find in the justness of jt, 
cause and the approbation of the world. (Loud 
cheers). 


With respect to the occasion which has called us 
together, I beg to repeat the gratification which | 
have felt in passing a day among such a company, 
and conclude with the most fervent expression of 
my wish for the prosperity and usefulness of the 
Agricultural Society of England. (Loud cheers), 


ANTI-SLAVERY. 

LETTER FROM ROGER SHERMAN. 
Fairfield, June 26, 1838, 
: GENTLEMEN: | received your letter of the 20th 
instant, inviting me to attend the national anti- 
slavery convention to be held at Albany, and re. 
questing my views on the subject, if I should be 
unable to attend. 


It is much to be regretted that an object so dear 
to humanity, and so important to our natioual 
honor, as the abolition of slavery in the U. States, 
is not pursued in a manner more conducive to its 
accomplishment than has hitherto been adopted by 
the anti-slavery society. 1 have no reason to 
doubt the benevolence or integrity of its members; 
but the maxims of wisdom may be violated by 
rashness of virtuous zeal, as really as by the way- 
wardness of a corrupted mind—however differently 
they may be viewed by the casuist—and suffer. 
ings, unintentionally inflicted or prolonged by the 
errors of a friend, may be as intense as if caused 
by the malice of an enemy. That emancipation 
can never be effected in the slave states but by 
voluntary enactments of their own legislatures, or 
by successful resistance on the part of the slaves, 
is often admitted in your publications, and the latter 
course you must justly decry. Thus the declara- 
tion of the anti-slavery society, convened at Phi- 
ladelphia in December, 1833, in contrasting the 
revolutionary struggle of our fathers, for national 
liberty, with that which your society are making 
in behalf of the slave, expressly says that “their 
principles led them to wage war against their op- 
pressors, and to spill human blood like water, in or- 
der to be free. Ours forbid the doing of evil that 
good may come, and lead us toreject, and to entreat 
the oppressed to reject, the use of all carnal wea- 
pons for deliverance from bondage.” 


The same declaration, in regard to the power of 
the several states, has this language: ‘*We fully and 
unanimously recognize the sovereignty of each 
state to legislate exclusively on the subject of the 
slavery which is tolerated within its limits.” Both 
these just opinions are still more forcibly announc- 
ed in your “Address to the Public,” of the 3d of 
September, 1835. Now it is well known that sla- 
very exists only by force of municipal law; and can 
never be abolished, by those which you allow to 
be the only admissible means of its abolition, until 
those who enact the laws shall voluntarily restore 
to the oppressed negro the liberty to which all men 
are entitled. How is this to be accomplished? By 
what means can slave owners be induced to con- 
sent to the manumission of their slaves? Until that 
consent is obtained, the slave, as you admit, will be 
held in bondage. Can you discern that any pro- 
gress has been made toward this most desirable re- 
sult by the means which you have hitherto adopt: 
ed? Do the people of the southern states manifest 
a disposition to yield the point, or begin to listen to 
your persuasions, as if their minds were approxi- 
mating toward conviction? On the contrary, since 
the institution of the anti-slavery society, have they 
not more closely rivited the chains of the unhappy 
African? Are not the privileges of the slaves for 
acquiring instruction, and attaining intellectual and 
moral elevation, much abridged withia the last few 
years? Not long since, the question of gradual 
emancipation was gravely debated in the legislatures 
of some of the principal southern states. 


The philanthropist began to rejoice in the antici- 
pation of measures similar to those which have re- 
stored liberty to the colored population of the north. 
But recently, even among the people of the free 
states, a spirit has existed, from some cause, against 
the course adopted by the anti-slavery society, 
which has manifested keener bitterness, and exhi- 
bited more open violence, than was ever excited In 
this country, against any efforts for moral reforma- 
tion. What is the feature in the proceedings of the 
friends of emancipation which has caused this un- 
precedented excitement in the free states, and laid 
in sinmber, or excited into violent reaction, the 10- 
cipient sentiments of liberty which were felt at the 
south? Our northern people have ever, with few, 
if any exceptions, disapproved of slavery. They 
have no interest in its continuance. It is wholly 
abhorent to the principles which they have bee? 
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taught tocherish. In the days of our fathers, when 


jt was abolished at the north, every class of the 


community, except, perhaps, a few of the slave- 
holders, favored its abolition. At the south, many 
of the most distinguished men concurred in our 
sentiments, and addresses of unrivalled eloquence 
were made in favor of emancipation, in the midst 
of powerful slaveholders. Witness that of the ce- 
lebrated Pinkney, in Marvland, more than half a 
century ago. hy is it that the late exertions in 
this holy cause have met, both at the north and 
south, the most determined, and often the most law- 
less resistance? And why has open violence been 
unjustifiably winked at and tolerated by a great 
mass of our respectable citizens, and even by the 
officers of the law? Either the people of the whole 
nation have undergone a change of sentiment and 
character, in regard to the great evil of slavery, or 
the manner of operations has been most unhappily 
erroneous. As the change of public feeling occur- 
ed soon after the commencement of the publications 
and other proceedings of those who originated the 
organized pote thd associations, I think that 
change has resulted from those proceedings. The 
peculiar feature, which, as I apprehend, has caused 
them to defeat their own object, is the extreme and 
intemperate zeal by which they are distinguished. 
Not only the slaveholders, but the ministers of re- 
ligion, and all others who do not partake of this cha- 
racteristic peculiarity, are proscribed, and spoken 
of in language of reproach. 

Could it be supposed that a people so high spirit- 
ed as the slaveholders of the south could be cowed 
into compliance by bitter reproaches? Had the rev. 
doctor Edwards, and others who publicly espoused 
the measures of emancipation adopted in Connec- 
ticut soon after the revolutionary war, called slave- 
holders MAN-STEALERS, in staring capitals, as is 
done in the declaration of the convention at Phila- 
delphia, to which I have before alluded, would it 
not have excited, in the northern Yankee, more of 
resentment than conviction, and less of compliance 
than opposition? The southern people have felt, 
and, to agreat degree, justly, that the abolitionists 
of the north were addressing their fears, and not 
merely their understanding or consciences. They 
have béen addressed in terms of approbious crimi- 
nation, rarely softened by the language of respect. 
This has made them inaccessible; has wrought upa 
temper which resists conviction or favorable influ- 
ence, and has, I fear, put off emancipation for at 
least half a century beyond the period whenat might 
have been effected; and excluded from the slaves 
those moral and religious influences which were 
conducive to their present and future good. This 
manner of addressing the public on these subjects 
can never result in the good which is honestly in- 
tended, but must continue to render less and less 
hopeful, the great objects of your sincere endeavors. 
Could a missionary, thus addressing civilized hea- 
thens, hope for a favorable audience? 

If the whole north are united in the course in 
which the abolitionists are now pursuing, it would 
have no tendency to overcome the opposition of 
the south. It might dissolve our national union— 
which you profess, and I trust, with sincerity, to 
appreciate according to its inestimable worth—but 
would only aggravate the aversion of the south to a 
measure which they will never adopt from coer- 
cion, unless by a servile insurrection, which your 
society so pointedly depreciate. I think, too, that 
the American anti-slavery society is not only ag- 
gravating the condition of the slave, and converting 
his hopes into dark despair; but the free negroes 
are suffering under the prejudice and party spirit 
which its intemperance has engendered. Party 
spirit entrenches the soul, and fortifies both head 
and heart, against reason and moral influence. 
That society is also endangering the peace and 
union of the churches in the United States, by mak- 
ing a participation in their excesses, practically, if 
notin form, aterm of communion. [nadeed their 
seems to be no interest of primary importance in 
our country, political or religious, which is not put 
in jeopardy by the honest men who are embarked 
in this benevolent, but unwise and disastrous en- 
terprise, as it is now conducted. I respect their 
motives while I deplore their errors. Humanity, 
patriotism and piety long to see their ultimate end 
accomplished, but weep over the desolation which 
marks their course. 

Your society, gentlemen, embraces many whose 
names I venerate, and not a few of my personal and 
highly respected friends. As you requested my 
sentiments, I could do no less than give thein with 
propre and sincerity. I trust, although I cannot 
hope for your concurrence, that you will do the same 
justice to my motives which I have done to yours. 
if my views of the subject are correct, the conven- 
tion at Albany can do no good to the slaves or to 
the country, unless they advise to an abandonment 





of the errors which have hitherto characterized the 
anti-slavery society. Iam, gentlemen, with great 
respect, your obedient servant, 
ROGER M. SHERMAN. 
Rev. Joshua Leavitt and H. B. Stanton. 


LETTER FROM LEIGH 
ON THE SUB*TREASURY SCHEME. 
From the Richmond Whig of Aug. 20. 
VIEWS OF A SOUND AND ENLIGHTENED REPUBLICAN. 

The subjoined letter of Mr. Leigh will attract 
public attention. It is one of the best productions 
we have seen from the pen of that great and zealous 
advocate of constitutional freedom. It gives utter- 
ance to sentiments in relation to the money power, 
which must command the hearty approval of every 
man who is a republican in principle—who is in 
favor of adivorce of the purse and the sword, and 
opposed to an absolute executive. 

The views of Mr. L. on this great and vital sub- 
ject, are those which were entertained by the cham- 
pions of English freedom—by the Hampdens, Syd- 
neys and Russeils—which were adopted by the 
framers of our institutions—for which Washington 
and his immortal compatriots fought and triumphed; 
and they are the views which, when a majority of 
the people of this country shall cease to entertain 
and enforce in the administration of the government, 
that government will cease to be a blessing. But 
Mr. L. expresses his sentiments with such cogency 
and eloquence, that their force will be but weaken- 
ed by any comments from us. 


Mr. Leigh’s opinion of Mr. Van Buren’s sub-trea- 
sury scheme. 

The following is an extract of a letter written by 
Benjamin Watkins Leigh, esq. to a gentleman in 
Mecklenburg, dated the 29th October, 1838, to the 
publication of which, Mr. Leigh, at the request of 
the gentlemen to whom it was addressed, has given 
his consent. 

In transmitting this extract for publication, our 
correspondent says: 

“In favor of the sub-treasury myself,—at least of 
the greatjprinciple of “divorce,”’—I frequently, in 
arguing that question with my friends previous to 
the reception of Mr. Leigh’s letter, (when appeal- 
ing to the authority of distinguised names) men- 
tioned him asa frieud to the sub-treasury scheme 
also, from my recollection of his speech at Peters- 
burg, anda letter addressed by him some short time 
before to Mr. Pleasants and other gentlemen of 
Richmond. Being convinced by his letter that I 
had done him injustice in this respect, and that his 
opinions on this subject (as far as my information 
extended) were very generally misunderstood, I 
conceived it to be but an act of justice to himself 
and his many friends that his real opinions should 
be known.” 

“I can hardly explain my opinions onthe ques- 
tion of the sub-treasury, in the compass of aletter. 
The sub-treasury system I spoke of in my speech at 
Petersburg, was an organization of treasuries and 
treasurers at various points in the union, all connect- 
ed with the general treasury at Washington, and 
under the direction of the treasurer there, and of the 
secretary of the treasury, while all the treasurers 
general and subordinate, and the secretary of the de- 
partment, should be held directly responsible to con- 
gress—that is, accountable, each and every one,when 
called upon, to account directly to congress, and not 
indirectly through the president. It was an essential 
principle of such a system, that the public treasure 
should be in the custody of congress, regulated en- 
tirely by law, and that the president should have no 
share, as constitutionally he was entitled to no 
share in the custody, any more than in the disposi- 
tion of it, save what was entrusted to him by law. 
Now Mr. Van Buren’s sub-treasury system is based 
upon the assumption that the custody of the public 
treasure belonys, by the consiitution, to the executive, 
because, forsooth, the executive has the appoint- 
ment and removal of all officers appointed for the 
custody and administration of the treasure, and the 
sub-treasury bill seemed only intended to recognize 
by law the president’s constitutional right of custody 





of the public money, and to regulate the details of 
the system so as to endue the executive right of 


custody with the utmost possible degree of execu- 
tive influence; and the bill, moreover, pointed out its 
obvious consequences to that same EXECUTIVE 
BANK, Which general Jackson was willing to fur- 
nish congress a scheime of, if he had been consult. 
ed, and which if the sub-treasury bill should ever 
become a law, will, in a very few years I am con- 
fident, be openly proposed and adopted. I shall 
never acknowledge, either directly or indirectly, 
or by any manner of indirection or implication, 
that the president has, by the constitution, any right 
whatever to any sort of custody of the public trea- 
sure, or any duty or power infrespect to it, save 
what may be given to cr imposed on him by law, 





and modified or taken away from him by law. 
Sooner, much sooner, than admit this new, and till 
general Jackson’s time, unheard of, claim to a con- 
stitutional right in the president, which the law 
cannot deprive him of, to the custody of all public 
money, I will vote for an hereditary monarchy; for 
the claim, if admitted and acted on, must lead to 
monarchy, and to the worst of monarchies, by the 
worst, though by far the easiest of all conceivable 
roads; by the road of general corruption, worked by 
executive influence on the money concerns of the 
nation, exercised for executive purposes. It is in 
vain to talk of hard money currency, (since, it is 
morally impossible to accomplish the object) so long 
as the states have, and exercise the power of creat- 
ing banks, and that without the least stint or mo- 
deration. Itis amoral law which can no more be 
controlled than any physical law of nature, that if 
there be two currencies in — country, that which 
is cheapest and least valuable will soon exclude 
that which is dearest and most valuable. So far as 
I am informed, Mr. Callioun and Mr. Benton are 
the only eee statesmen in the public councils 
who go for the hard money currency, and they dif- 
fer in this, that the former is for a hard money cur- 
rency only in the money operations of the govern- 
ment, the latter is for it in all the transactions of the 
community. 


The great body of the administration party stop 
far short of them both—and hence it was that they 
castrated the sub-treasury bill of Mr. Calhoun’s hard 
money clause. The party opposed to the adminis- 
tration seem destined to be forever weakened by di- 
visions among themselves, that proceeds from their 

iving infinitely greater importance to the few ques- 
tions on which they differ, than to those on which 
they agree. The ministerial party have never any in- 
surmountable disagreements—they unite in the same 
general purpose, and disregard all other objects, or 
differences of opinion; and that general purpose is 
the security of political power in their own hands, 
and with it the honors and emoluments of office. Of 
this the sub-treasury system has afforded a singular 
exemplification. When I mentioned that system 
in my speech at Petersburg, it was reprobated by 
the whole ministerial party, and particularly by their 
chief organ the Globe, asa system which would 
give an uncontrollable monarchial influence to the 
excutive, and upon the principle they assumed, and 
still assume, and which seems now hardly to be 
contested; but which I then denied and still strenu- 
ously deny. ‘They were right: the principles, name - 
ly, that the president has a constttutional right, impre- 
scriptible by law, to the custody of the pees money. 

But now, the ministerial party, still holding the 
same principles as to the inherent constitutional 
power of the executive, and designing to act on that 
principle, are strenuously upholding the president in 
his sub-treasury scheme; and even those who are 
opposed to that particular scheme, (witness Mr. 
Ritchie and that whole clique), are still the friends 
of the administration and the devoted partizans of 
the president. On the other hand, Mr. Calhoun, if 
L rightly understand him, maintains in effect, that 
the sub-treasury is the question—the great question— 
the only question of any moment—the question that 
absorbs ail others, and that by which every man’s 
claims to public confidence ought to be tested; and 
if he does not (and I believe he does not) profess to 
give his positive support to the administration, and 
his positive approbation and co-operation to the re- 
election of Mr. Van Buren, he Aacbantinnbaas all 
opposition, and damns without reserve any and every 
competitor that has been named, or has any chance 
of being nominated by the opposition. The differ- 
ence between not giving a zealous positive support 
to Mr. Van Buren, and maintaining a zealous posi- 
tive opposition to all Mr. Van Buren’s opponents or 
competitors, is not worth counting. Joining Mr. 
Van Buren on this single question, he abandons the 
party of the opposition on every other, especially on 
the question of the succession. And the public 
journals friendly to Mr. Calhoun (those of them that 
{ have seen) are pouring such torrents of abuse .on 
the whole opposition party, as are not surpassed by 
the columns of the Globe or Enquirer. Now, I can 
readily understand how any man should hke the 
sub-treasury with all the faults of the assumed prin- 
ciple on which it is now rested, and all the vices of 
its details—that is, prefer it to the unhappy state 
bank deposite systein, which has failed so deplora- 
bly—and nevertheless, be as heartily opposed to 
Mr. Van Buren’s re election as ever. Butif this be 
the ground Mr. Calhoun means to take, Ido not 
understand him, and he is very generally misunder- 
stood. With the opinion I entertain of Mr. Cal- 
houn, and my personal feelings towards him, I grieve 
to think that I must consider him as a supporter of 
Mr. Van Buren’s re-election. The next election to 
the presidency is, in my opinion, the great question 
that absorbs all others. 
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If Mr. Van Buren and his party cannot be turned 
out of power—if the doctrine on which that party 
acts—if the principle by which it is cemented—that 
“the spoils belong tothe victors”—shail be approved 
and established—if the principle of the exercise of 
executive patronage for the purpose of pepraeng 
power in the hands that hold it, shall still be avowe 
(as now it is), practised and tolerated—if it shall 
not be signally rebuked and condemned—then will 
this government be no longer a blessing, but a curse. 
I am for Mr. Clay—for him with all my heart. If I 
differed with hin on more and more important points 
than I do, (and I differ from him on many), I should 
still most zealously support him against Mr. Van 
Buren. My opinion, or rather my knowledge of 
his temper and feelings, leads me to prefer him at 
this particular conjuncture of affairs, more than I 
should in almost any other state of things that I can 
conceive. If he shall be placed in power, he will 
not only forgive, but he will forget his enemies. He 

ossesses the virtue of generosity (I use the word 
in its largest sense) ina higher degree than any 
other mani know. But I will vote for any respect- 
able man whom the opposition shall concur in no- 
minating. 

I shall sacrifice all minor considerations and pre- 
ferences to the great object. I had not the least de- 
sign, when I took pen in hand, to write any such 
long letter; but it shall go without revision or altera- 
tion. 

I remain, with all regarc, your obedient servant, 

B. W. LEIGH.” 


MR. WALKER’S LETTER. 
Natchez, June 24, 1829. 

GENTLEMEN: You®co:inmunication of the 25th 
ultimo, has been received, declaring that the deter- 
mination announced in my late letter to retire from 
ublic life at the end of my present term, is calcu- 
Fated to produce division and probably defeat in the 
ranks of the democracy of Mississippi. Having 
zen apprised of the great improvement in my 
health since the date of my late letter, you ask me, 
in consonance with the wishes avowed by the de- 
mucratic press and party of this state, to review 
iiy determination, as heretofore expressed, and re- 
quest me to become a candidate for re-election to 
tne senate of the United States. From your state- 
ments, and other concurring testimony, my mind is 
brought reluctantly to the conclusion, that, from no 
inerits of mine, but from peculiar circumstances 
existing at this period, my refusal to become a can- 
didate for re-election, might result, as you antici- 
pated, in a division in relation to the question of 
iy successor, injurious to the prospects of the de- 
mocratic party in this state. To the democracy of 
Mississippi I am under obligations beyond the pow- 
er of language toexpress. By them I have been 
elevated to my present station, and by the cheering 
voice of their approval, sustained amidst panics and 
pressures, in every vote throughout my entire course, 
in the senate of the United States. For such a 





party, there is no honorable sacrifice which I am 


unwilling to make. Actuated then by these mo- 
tives, I yield, at your request, my own wishes ana 
determination, as heretofore expressed, and consent 
to become a candidate for re-election. My health, 
it is true, has continued greatly to improve since 
the date of my former communication, and my me- 
dical advisers now isdulge strong and well-founded 
hopes of a complete restoration. Whether these 
hopes may be darkened by again consenting to em- 
bark in public life, I leave in the hands ofa benignant 
Providence, conscious that there Is no cause In 
which I could fall with greater honor, than in en- 
deavoring to promote the ascendancy of that great 
and glorious party, which since manhood has re- 
ceived my first and every vote, and whose princi- 
ples are inseparably united with the perpetuity of 
our free institutions. , 

The present period, as you justly observe, is one 
of great and momentous interest, and the question 
truly is, whether this shall be a government of the 
banks or of the people. If the bill to organize an 
independent constitutional treasury is again and 
permanently defeated, if the alliance between bank 
and state is re-established, if banks, state or na- 
tional, are again created the only keepers and dis- 
bursers of the public money, and all the operations 
of the general government are made to depend 
upon their will, we shall already have sunk into 
despotism. A government of one bank or of a 
thousand banks is not a government of the peo- 
ple, and the effort now made to maintain the posi- 
tion, that the officers of the banking institutions, 
neither selected or removable by nor responsible 
to the people, are the only individuals to whom 
can safely be entrusted the guardianship of the 
public money, is an insolvent and aristocratic de- 
mand, a false, arrogant, and despotic pretention, 
which denies the virtue and intelligence of the peo- 





le, which denies the capacity of the people to se- 
ect faithful and competent officers to administer 
the public revenues, and claims for the banks, to- 
gether with their other exclusive privileges, a mo- 
nopoly of all the virtue and intelligence, as well 
as of all the money and power of the country. If 
the banks should be entrusted with the sole pow- 
er of appointing their officers, the keepers and 
disbursers of the public moneys, why not permit 
them also to select all the officers of the general 
government, including the secretary of the treasury? 
Why not permit them, upon the same principles, 
to dispense altogether with a president of the peo- 
ple and asenate and house of representatives, and 
through the medium of a self-constituted, a self- 
renewable and irresponsible bank directory, to di- 
rect and control, in secret conclave, all the opera- 
tions of the government. And under what cir- 
cumstances 1s this extraordinary demand by the 
banks now made for the use and custody of the 
public money? It is made at a period when the 
government was reduced to bankruptcy by the in- 
solvency of the banks, and when they failed, in 
the possession of more than twenty millions of the 
public money, which they unjustly withheld from 
the creditors of the nation, a large portion of which 
has never yet been refunded. If, under circum- 
stances so disgraceful to themselves, so ruinous to 
the country, the banks have demanded the use and 
custody of all the public money, and the disburse- 
ment of allthe revenue of the nation in their de- 
preciated paper, what will they not demand, if re- 
organized under the directivn and control of a great 
northern central bank of fifty millions? And what 
will it avail us to strike down the flag of state so- 
vereignty, and to capitulate disgracefully to one pa- 
per master instead of athousand? In both cases, 
the army of incorporated banks to which we would 
be asked to surrender, would be the same, but in 
the last contengency, this army clothed in the pano- 
ply of exclusive privileges and of a moneyed ca- 
pital of four hundred millions of dollars, would be 
infinitely more dangerous and irresistible, headed 
and organized, controlied and directed as it would 
be, by a great central bank with a capital of fifty 
millions.—Such would be the control of such a bank, 
even with less capital and power, as declared offi- 
cially by its late most able and distinguished presi- 
dent, [Mr. Biddle], that the state banks would only 
exist by its forbearance. By whose forbearance 
then would they be engulphed and consolidated in 
the vertex of this great and all-attracting centri- 
petal power? This bank would not only control, 
as is claimed by its partisans, all the vast incorpo- 
rated moneyed power and capital of the country, it 
would not only control and direct the custody, use 
and disbursement of all public moneys, but the 
very existence of the general government would 
be dependent upon its will. At one blow, it could 
crush foratime the government of the union, or 
reduce it by a disgraceful capitulation, to the most 
abject subserviency to the government of the 
banks. Nor is it the general government only and 
the banks of the state that would be controlled by 
such an institution. Not all the money and pro- 
perty, all the pursnits and industry of the people 
would be subject to the undisputed control of this 
gigantic power. The value of all the property of 
every citizen, and the profits of his business and 
labor, the price of the very garments that were 
worn, and the bread that was consumed in every 
mansion, would be changed and regulated at plea- 
sure by such an institution. Possessed of the sole 
power and prerogative of manufacturing at plea- 
sure a national currency, clothed with the sovereign 
attribute of manking the only paper money receiva- 
ble for public dues, controlling and regulating all 
the state banks and all the vast incorporated mo- 
neyed capital of the country, and with the custody, 
use and disbursement of the public moneys, who 
does not know that by large emissions and bound- 
less loans of its paper at one time, and as sudden 
contractions and curtailments at another, it could 
hold a suffering people as completely within its 
grasp asis the expiring victim writhing in his ago- 
nies within the merciless crushing embrace of a 
Boa Constrictor. Ifa particular section of the union, 
or branch of industry became obnoxious to this 
mighty power, it could embarrass or crush them at 
its pleasure. And who would control this gigantic 
corporation? Not the people or their representa- 
tives—for it is a bank created to endure for a gene- 
ration; placed above and beyond the people by an 
irrevocable charter: choosing annually its own of- 
ficers by the votes only of its own stockholders; far 
removed from any contro] but that of its own sove- 
reign and despotic willand power. And not only 
should we ask by whom is this great corporation to 
be controlled, but where is it to be located? Is it 
in the south or southwest?—-Is it at St. Louis or 
Louisville—at Nashville or Natchez—at New Or- 





es 


leans or Mobile—at Charleston or Richmond, that 
it is proposed to locate this great institution? No! 
but in the midst of the brokers and speculators, the 
bankers and stockjobbers of Wall street, New York; 
and not a vote north of Maryland can be ob. 
tained for any southern or south western loca. 
tion. And why is this! It is a struggle for a mo- 
neyed as well as political power—a struggle to fix 
and change at pleasure the value of all our proper- 
ty and labor, and of their products;—to regulate 
and control the banks and commerce of the whole 
country; and by the substitution of bales of nation- 
al bank paper, in place of cotton bales—and by the 
creation thus of exchangeable values throughout 
the union, in place of our exports, to divert our 
trade from its natural channels, and consolidate the 
whole at the point where the great northern tmono- 
poly shall reign in its marble palace, supreme and 
triumphant. Is the south less intelligent than the 
north, that from the organization of the government 
we ever have been and are now considered by our 
northern brethren incompetent to manage a great 
national bank? I am opposed to a national bank at 
any point; but if created at all, it ought to be at the 
point where are the exports of the country; and 
where the imports ought to be, were we not de- 
prived of them by the unjust interference of the 
nationai legislature, by creating and substituting in 
the business and trade of the country, other ex- 
changeable valuesin the shape of bank paper. 

The northern democracy desire to subject their 
southern brethern to no such oppression. They are, 
as Mr. Jefferson declared, ‘‘the natural allies of the 
south;”’ they are for equal rights; they are opposed 
to banks and tariffs, and all other monopolies, and 
headed by that patriot statesman, Martin Van Bu- 
rep, who in his noble casting vote against Mr. Clay 
in the senate, in 1836, in favor of Mr. Calhoun’s 
bill for suppressing the distribution of incendiar 
abolition documents through the mail, and by his 
still more glorious inaugural pledge against these 
fanatics, had trampled abolition beneath the feet of 
a grateful people. Nor have I any admiration on 
this subject for Mr. Clay, whose votes and opinions 
upon this question had always heretofore been tem- 
porizing or against us, but who came in at the ele- 
venth hour, late at the last session, and periormed 
what is now hailed by his advocates as a great ex- 
ploit, in stripping the poisonous skin from the pu- 
trefying corpse of the dead monster, and flourishing 
it in presidential triumph over our heads in the se- 
nate chamber, as the proud trophy of a noble and 

lorious achievement. The conversion of Mr. Clay 
in the senate succeeded a few days that of his friend 
John Quincy Adams, in the house, and failed to re- 
store either of these gentlemen to my confidence 
on this question. 

My sentiments on the bank question correspond 
with those heretofore expressed by Thomas Jeffer- 
son, in his letter of the 13th December, 1803, to Mr. 
Gallatin, as published by his grandson, in the 4th 
volume of his works, page 12, in which this great 
apostle of American liberty declares: 

“This institution (a bank of the United States) 
is one of the most deadly hostility existing against 
the principles and form of our constitution. The 
nation is, at this time, so strong and united in its 
sentiments, that it cannot be shaken at this mo- 
ment. But suppose a series of untoward events 
should occur, sufficient to bring intodoubt the com- 
petency of a republican government to meet a crisis 
of great danger, or to unhinge the confidence of the 
people in the public functuaries; an institution like 
this, penetrating by its branches every part of the 
union, acting by command and in phalanx, may, in 
a critical moment, upset the government. I deem 
no government sate which is under the vassalage of 
any self-constituted authorities, or any other autho- 
rity than that of the nation, or its regular function- 
ary. What an obstruction could not this bank of 
the United States, with all its branch banks, be in 
time of war! It might dictate to us the peace we 
should accept, or withdraw its aids. Ought we, 
then, to give further growth to an institution so 
powerful, so hostile? That it is so hostile we know, 
Ist. From a knowledge of the principles of the per- 
sons composing the body of directors in every bank, 
penorree branch, and those of most of the stock- 

vlders; 2nd. From their opposition to the mea- 
sures and principles of the government, and to the 
election of those friendly to them; and 3rdly. From 
the sentiments of the newspapers they support.— 
Now, while we are strong, it is the greatest duty 
we owe to the safety of our constitution to bring 
this powerful enemy to a perfect subordination un- 
der its authorities. The first measure would be to 
reduce them to an equal footing only with other 
banks, as to the favors of the government. But 10 
order to be able to meet a general combination of 
the banks against us in a critical emergency, could 
we not make a beginning towards an imlependent 
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use of our own money, towards holding our own/ president, and was only 
bank in all the deposites where it is received, and| running upon the state banks for the redemption of 


letting the treasurer give his draft or note for pay- 
ment at any particular place, which, in a wellcon- 


ducted government, ought to have as much credit} the longest period of years throughout the country. 


as any private draft or bank note or bill, and woutd 

ive us the same facilities which we derive from 
the bank?” 

Such are the opinions of Mr. Jefferson in relation 


to this great question. He was against a bank of} abundantly proves, that though the American bank- 


the United States, against the use of the state banks 
by the eneral government; was in favor of the di- 
vorce of bank and state, and in favor of the “inde- 
pendent use of our own money” through the medi- 
um of “treasury drafts,” precisely as is now pro- 
posed in the bill for establishing an independent 
constitutional treasury. This much abused mea- 
sure, originated then, not with Mr. Calhoun or Mr. 
Van Buren, but with Mr. Jefferson himself, upon 
whose advice and sanction, as well as upon princi- 
ple, it has been adopted by the democratic party. 
A bank of the United States being thus danger- 
ous to public liberty, ought to be opposed, even if 
it promoted our pecuniary interest; but when the 
whole banking system, state and national, is shown 
to be deeply injurious to our welfare, that it aug- 
ments the price of all we purchase, and brings us 
no more money for our cotton (the price of that be- 
ing regulated by the foreign market), why should 
we hesitate in opposing the whole system? A na- 
tional bank is the great head of the system, declared 
by its friends to be indespensable to preserve and 
regulate the state banks and to maintain a paper 
currency. Be it so, and I am still opposed to such 
a bank, because I am against the whole paper sys- 
tem, against it as destructive of the morals, danger- 
ous to the liberties, and ruinous tothe true interests 
of the American people. 
That the system is destructive of public morals, 
the proof is scattered throughout the union, from 
Michigan to Mississippi. The very foundation of 
banking iastitutions is based upon fraud and fiction. 
It is based upon an authority to make promises that 
it is known must be violated; any authority to issue 
paper money, in a ratio of from three to twenty 
compared with the specie in their vaults; a promise 
to pay at all times upon demand all this money in 
gold or silver, which is known to be impossible of 
performance, if the holders of this money, as they 
have aright todo, present it for a rec mption in 
specie. A promise to any individuals to do that 
which it is known cannot be done if its performance 
is required by the individuals to whom the promise 
is made, is a false promise, and a violation of good 
‘morals. Especially a promise by banks to a whole 
community, and which deeply involves their inter- 
est, should be regarded as of a character the most 
solemn, sacred, and obligatory, and never should be 
made, unless the fulfilment were certain. Let not 
this be confounded with a promise by an individual 
to make a payment at a future date, which promise 
he intends, when it is made, to perform, and believes 
he will be able to do so. It is not the intention of 
the banks to perform at all times their promises, for 
they know that this is impossible; that the specie is 
notin the country, nor can it be obtained, to pay all 
their notes atall times as they promise, on demand, 
in gold or silver; andto gamble and speculate upon 
the chances of the presentation of their notes for 
payment, is to convert paper banks into faro banks, 
and with infinitely greater hazard of loss to the 
community. The whole system, then, aims a fatal 
blow at private morality and at public virtue, and 
as a consequence must be destructive of all pure 
and sincere religion, for inthe absence of virtue and 
morality, religion cannot exist, except in promises 
as false and hypocritical, as the promises of pay- 
ment atall times in goldor silver, engraved on the 
face of bank notes. 
If time allowed it, it might be shown incontestibly 
that instead of a promise of payment of bank notes 
in specie being founded on the gambler’s calcula- 
tion of chances, immoral as that would be, that the 
notes would not be presented for payment beyond 
the ability of the bank to redeem them, it is, on the 
contrary, absolutely certain, according to the known 
rules of currency, that periods must occur from 
time to time, from the revolutions of trade, when 
these notes cannot be redeemed in gold and silver. 
This is proved by the failure of the Bank of France 
and of the Bank of England, though issuing but two 
to one, and of all the European banks similarly 
constituted, and of the American banks frum time 
to time of every state in the union. We had gene- 
ral failures of our state banks in 1808, in 1814, in 
1819, and in 1837. Attwo of these periods, 1808 
and 1819, the Bank of the United States was in ope- 
ration. In 1819 the Bank of the United States 
was itself reduced to the verge of bankruptcy, with 


their notes in specie, thus producing their failure, 
and the most universal and intense distress, and for 


In 1837, the Bank of the United States itself failed 


new, though proclaimed by its president more pow- 


is certain; and consequently it is known by the 
banks, that their sacred and solemn promises to re- 
deem all their notes at all times upon demand in 
specie could not be performed, and therefore that the 
pens never was otherwise than false and frada- 
ent. The whole system then being founded in 


anticipated, than those which actually have occur- 
red, and whatever oblivion might be extended to 
the past, a present determination to perpetuate the 
system, now that the facts are known, is a determi- 
nation to banish pure morals, virtue and religion 
from the community, and as a consequence ulti- 
mately to overthrow our free institutions; for an im- 
moral and corrupt people cannot permanently main- 
tain a republican government. Especially is this 
result inevitable, if the government is compelled to 
unite its destiny with that of banks, by receiving 
and disbursing their fictitious promises of payment, 
and entrusting the public finances to their control 
and guardianship. Let us examinea few of the de- 
moralizing effects of the system. Have we not 
seen the banks suspending with many millions of 
the public money in their custody as a sacred trust, 
and thus reducing the government to bankruptcy, 
by a refusal of payment, when all of them had a 
portion, and most of them a sufficient portion of 
specie to have enabled them to liquidate at least 
this debt. Have we not seen them with considera- 
ble amounts of specie in their vsults, in direct vio- 
lation of their solemn engagements, refusing the 
payment of their notes, and permitting them to de- 
preciate from five to fifty per cent. in the hands of 
the people? Have we not seen them here distribut- 
ing large dividends of alleged profits among their 
stockholders, in direct fraud of their creditors, to 
whom they were refusing all payment? 
It has been officially proved that two of the banks 
of this state were started upon the same fictitious 
certificates of deposite from a bank that had failed, 
and that another was started by the fraudulent loan 
of $100,000 from a bank in a neighboring state, 
contracted to be returned, and actually returned, in 
a few days after the bank went into operation, thus 
leaving it to proceed in vast issues, with no capital 
whatever. Have not the banks, after an alleged re- 
sumption of specie payment, issued vast amounts 
of post notes, payable in six or twelve months, and 
have they not loaned out these notes at full value, 
and full interest, after they were known to have de- 
preciated more than twenty per cent.? Do they not 
although collecting full interest on all their debts,uni- 
formerly refuse all allowance of accruing interest on 
their post notes; and to avoid the payment of all in- 
terest, even at maturity, have they not repeatedly 
received these post notes on deposite, and then 
after the lapse of months, when these deposites were 
checked for, have they not refused to pay out the 
notes deposited on which the interest had accrued or 
others of a similar character, and compelled their 
creditors to take less valuable post notes of a later 
date, and payable at a subsequent period, and some- 
times dated and filled up after the check was pre- 
sented for payment? Is not the community thus 


all interest? If A should give his note to B for 
$1,000, dated January 1, 1839, B called upon A for 
the note, and he refused to deliver it, but handed 
him his note for the same, but dated Ist July, 1839, 


cent. interest from date, would not A have defraud- 
ed Bof six month’s interest? And is not this the 
very thing now being done by many of the banks 
of this state? If we look at the manner, also in 


upon the notes of the old bank as well as of the| most manifestly uniair and unjust. 
banks examined by the commissioners, the directo- 


erful under the new than the old charter. All this|ry had, as appears by their own returns, loaned to 
themselves as payors, three millions two hundred 
ing system, organized under the dominion of a}and forty thousand dollars, and were liable besides 
Bank of the United States, may endure for periods|as endorsers in the same banks, for six millions 
averaging from five to fifteen years, yet even with | nine hundred and eighty thousand, making an ag- 


this aid, the failure of the banks from time to time | gregate ascertained and admitted liability of the di- 
rectory to their own banks only, of ten millions two 


hundred and twenty thousand dollars. 
we must also add the Jiability of the directory in 
the three principal banks of this state, not examin- 
ed, having an aggregate capital paid in of almost 
twelve millions of dollars. 


fraudulent falsehood, what other results could be |) 
Hvamely, the aflidavits of a former book-keeper and 


cashier of the Planters’ bank, proving that four com- 


defrauded of the intervening interest, and in fact of 


and payable at twelve months’ date with six per 


saved from insolvency, by ; them have extensive accommodations in each other’s 
banks, we are unable to state the amount of bank 
credit used by these 203 directors.” That 203 bank 
directors, in a population of Mar four hundred 
thousand, should monopolize by loans to themselves 
one-half the entire bank circulation of the state, is 


Of the 22 


But to this 


We have some date, 
owever, as regards one of these banks in the report, 


tnission houses, whose names are given, and who 
were known to constitute in part the directory of this 
bank “were liable to the Planters’ bank for two 
millions of dollars.” Similar acts have been estab- 
lished as regards the Agricultural bank. As regards 
the Union bank, I have no report before me, or data 
from which to give any opinion respecting that in- 
stitution. But from the data already furnished 
above, there camnot be the slightest doubt, that the 
directory of the banks of this state were indebted 
to their own banks in at least the following amounts, 
namely, as payors and discounters, including all 
notes discounted for their benefit, of six millions of 
dollars, and as endorsers were liable besides for ten 
millions of dollars, making an aggregate liability to 
their own banks of sixteen millions of dollars; and 
if to this we add the vast amount of their liability to 
other banks of this state in which they are not di- 
rectors, the liability of the bank directory of this 
state to all banks of the state, on their own account 
cannot be less than eight millions, and as endorsers 
twelve millions, making an aggregate liability of 
the bank directury of this state, to the banks of the 
state, of twenty millions of dollars—being one-half 
the bank liability of the whole state, combined in 
less than two hundred and fifty directors. Similar 
facts as regards the monopoly of discounts by them- 
selves and by commission merchants, are exhibited 
in the official statements of the Louisiana banks, 
believed in bank phraseology to be among the 
soundest and best managed banks of the union. 

By official communications made by a joint com- 
mittee of both houses of the legislature of Louisi- 
ana, in December, 1837, and March, 1838, it ap- 
pears that the liability of the bank directory (172 
in number) of the sixteen banks of New Orleans 
to those banks, was, as reported by themselves, 
severteen millions eight hundred and seventy-five 
thousand five hundred and ninety-two dollars; name- 
ly, as payors and discounters, $15,607,271, and as 
endorsers, $2,268,341; the total amount of all the 
discounts of the banks, being at the same time 
$52,407,170, exhibiting a bank liability of 172 di- 
rectors in an amount about equal to one third of the 
bank liability of the whole population of Louisiana. 
We thus see the bank liability of a bank directory 
composed of 400 persons in two states, amounting 
to thirty-eight millions of dollars, From no other 
state have I any official returns on this subject, ex- 
cept from a single branch of one bank in Alabama, 
in which the liability of the directory of that branch 
alone, was half a million of dollars. From what 
we have seen, however, in these three states, there 
cannot be a doubt, but that the total liability of all 
the directories to all the banksin the union, cannot 
be less than one hundred and fifty millions, or con- 
siderably more than one-fourth of the total liability 
. the banks, of the whole people of the United 

tates. 

Of all the evils of the banking system in the 
southwest, the greatest was the monopoly of dis- 
counts by commission merchants, by which the 
planter was compelled to pay the bank the usual 
interest, and additional premium upon exchange, 
and also, two and a half per cent. commission to 


which the loans have been distributed by the banks 
of this state, the result must amaze every friend of 
equal rights and privileges. In the official report of 
the bank commissioners of this state to the legisla- 
ture last year, it is stated in page 75 as follows: “It 
will be seen by an examination of the foregoing 
statement, that 203 directors of 21 banks owe the 
banks they direct nearly as much as one-half the 
entire circulation of the twenty-fwe banks. This, 
however, is ouly their immediate liabilities as pay- 
ors to their own banks; but as they often have paper 
discounted for their benefit, without appearing lia- 


the merchant for accepting at six months, and the 
same for advancing, by which the interest actually 
paid by the planter, becomes equivalent to at least 
eighteen per cent. per annuin; and this, too, when 
this very expansion of the bank circulation, was 
exacting from the planter a still heavier tribute, in 
the shape of augmented prices for provisions, and 
all the expenses of the plantation. If this state, 
with her most fertile soil and rich stapie is now the 
most embarrassed of all the states of the union, 
most truly may we point to the banks as the great 
cause of all our calamities. Nor is it in the south- 








but one dollar in specie to every one hundred in 
Circulation, according to the official report of its 


ble either as principal or endorser, and many of 


west only that are exhibited the ruinous and de- 
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moralizing effects of the banking system. No: 
these fatal consequences have been co-extensive 
with the existence of the system. Look atthe ruin 
consequent upon the fraudulent failures of banks in 
Baltimore, in Philadelphia, in New York and Bos- 
ton; look at the wild cat banks of Michigan, as that 
infamous system has been justly designated, and 
fraud and corruption will be found every where ac- 
companying thesystem. Nor do these demoralizing 
influences disappear in the career of the Bank of the 
United States. No: the history of the first three 
years of that institution is a history of acknowledg- 
ed fraud, peculation and stockjobbing, abhorrent 
to every just and honorable precept. When Mr. 
Cheves became president of this bank, he reported 
these enormities to the pation, and that, ‘‘on the 
12th April, 1819, the bank had in its vaults but 
$71,522 of specie, and owed to the city banks a 
balance of $196,418, and its circulation was still 
$6,000,000,” and the papers of the northern and 
middle states of that period draw a picture of a dis- 
tress more intense and universal than that which 
now pervades Mississippi. Look at the history of 
expansions and curtailinents of this bank, expand- 
ding ‘‘more than ten millions in the course of a few 
months,” and, by its official reports, contracting, 
‘within a period of eight months, eight millions of 
dollars and upwards; thus converting all business 
into a perpetual lottery, dependent upon the secret 
and constant changes of the policy of the Bank of 
the United States. Did not this very bank suspend 
in 1837, and, with an open declaration of its er- 
feet ability to meet then all its engagements, did it 
not set its creditors at defiance for more than a year, 
and violate its solemn promises to redeem its notes 
at all times, upon demand, in specie. Ifa wealthy 
individual would dare thus, with ample means in 
his hands, to refuse the payment of his just debts, 
would he not be deemed pre-eminent in infamy? 
And have we already reached that point in the 
downward demoralizing tendency of the banking 
system, when a distinction in morals is attempted 
to be maintained, between the obligations of a bank 
and of an individual to perform promises to the ut- 
most of ability so todo? And yet, such demoralizing 
apologies as these must be made, for the vice is inhe- 
rent in the system, which permits and encourages 
the making and circnlation of promises false and 
deceptive, and just as delusive before, as after, a 
suspension; for there never Is me thing but an ap- 
pearance of an ability by a bank to redeem at all 
times, if presented, all its notes in specie—because 
it never bas specie equal to ils issues; and the sus- 
pension is but the proof of an inability which in 
fact, always existed. In truth, the condition of the 
banks, though apparently better under the dominion 
of the Bank of the United States, is in fact worse 
than in the absence of such an institution. Thus, 
if we look at the returns of the Planters’ bank of 
of this state, it will be found in a better condition 
within a week preceding to its suspension, than 
at any preceeding eokeg under the regulating 
power of a national bank. Thus, on the 6th No- 
vember, 1833, its cireulation was $1,437,878; its 
deposites $48,759; and its specie $118,133; and 
on the 27th April, 1837, its specie was $401,526 
its circulation $1,583,897; its deposites $345,362; 
and its deposites in the name of the treasurer of the 
United States, $1,035,504. Thus in 1833, its cir- 
culation compared to its specie exceeded twelve to 
one, and its circulation and deposites combined ex. 
ceeded its specie about sixteen to one. Now in 
1837, its circulation exceeded its specie less than 
four to one, and its circulation and all its various 
deposites combined, exceeded its specie but six to 
one. In every respect, then, its condition was bet- 
ter in 1837, than in 1833, except the delusion creat- 
ed by the existence of the Bank of the United 
States. So if we look at the condition of the Bank 
of the State of Mississippi, on the Ist January, 1830, 
its specie was $77,665, its circulation $540,199, 
and its deposites $547,756, its circulation being to 
its specie as seven to one, and its circulation and 
deposites fourteen to one of its specie, thus exhibit- 
ing under the regulating power of a national bank, 
a much worse condition than that of the Planters’ 
bank, on the 27th April, 1837. Yet to have doubt- 
ed the ability of the State Bank of Mississippi 
in 1830, to redeem at once all its liabilities in spe- 
cie, would have been considered little less than 
hirh treason, such is the phantasmagoric power of 
a national bank, to drive the specie for a time out 
of the banks and out of the country, and yet pre- 
serve an appearance of deceptive prosperity, till a 
convulsion comes, and the delusion vanishes. In 
fact, the most finished juggler that ever deceived 
an admiring audience, never performed his part 
with half the adroitness, as that which has distin- 
guished the Bank of the United States, tn substitut- 


sippi, is*true universally as regards the influence of 
the national bank in maintaining for a time, a large 
paper circulation, with but very little specie; the 
specie in the state banks, in the absence of a na- 
tional bank even at the period of their failure during 
the terrible disasters of the war, being nearly as 
four toone. Thus the only effect of a United States 
bank is, to expel specie from the banks and from 
the country during its existence, and to blow for a 
time the bubble of a delusive prosperity, till, from 
augmented prices, overtrading and overimportation 
bring ona demand for specie from abroad, and down 
comes the inflated.system, involving in its fall the 
ruin of the whole country. To re-organise the sys- 
tem under the regulation of a national bank, is to 
bring on another short period of delusive prosperity, 
soon to be followed by terrible disasters. To re- 
fuse to create a national bank, is to compel the 
gradual winding up of the whole system, or at least, 
the reduction of its circulation to an extremely 
limited amount, and thus avoid the recurrence of 
future universal suspensions and convulsions. 
Having proved the first branch of my position, 
the demoralizing effects of the banking system, it 
would follow as a consequence that these institu- 
tions are dangerous to publicliberty. But that they 
are thus dangerous, is detienstrabbe by many other 
indisputable facts. The business of making all the 
money for a nation, is one of the highest attributes 
of foreign power, and infinitely more important in 
its influence on the diversified interests of society 
than all other govermental powers combined. Yet 
we seem not to have reflected that this gigantic 
power is entrusted exclusively to the incorporated 
stockholders of banks, state and national, and plac- 
ed for a quarter of a century, by irrevocable char- 
ters, beyond the control of the people, or of their 
representatives. Nor is it only the transfer to these 
corporations of the power of making money, (not 
by labor or industry, but by stamping notes at the 
rate of a million in an hour, upon the face of a bank 
plate), but also the power of determining when, 
and how, and to whom, and in what quantities, 
and for what purposes, this money shall be loaned 
to any portion of the community, and when, and 
how, and from whom it shall be recalled. And to 
whom is this power entrusted? Is it to an impartial 
tribunal, acting openly, and removable by the peo- 
ple for an abuse of power? No: it is to an irre- 
spousible directory, composed of stockholders ot 
the banks, acting in secret conclave, and directly 
interested in abusing their power, interested in in- 
creasing their profits and dividends, by the expan- 
sion of their circulation, interested in increasing 
the circulation by immense loans to themselves, 
monopolizing, as we have seen by the returns from 
the only two states where the facts have been in- 
vestigated, one-half the discounts of the banks, 
and concentrating in themselves in these two states, 
bank liabilities to the amount, as we have seen, of 
nearly forty millions of dollars. And how was 
most of this immense loan invested? It was invest- 
ed in property, to enhance the price of which, far 
beyond its real value, and enable the bank directo- 
ry to sell at immense ‘profits, new issues of paper 
money must be made, often, as we have seen, upon 
insufficient security, and again repeated to enable 
the purchasers to make payment. The power is 
sufficiently alarming when scattered among a thou- 
sand banks, but when it is proposed to consolidate it 
in one great central bank, to place under its control 
all the incorporated state banks, and to submit to 
its regulation of the value of all property, and of 
all labor, the power becomes fearful and tremen- 
dous, and in its practical effects upon all the transac- 
tions of society, incomparably greater than that of 
all the other powers delegated to the general go- 
verninent. And to whom are to be delegated all 
these fearful powers? To the directory of a corpo- 
ration, created by an irrevocable charter, to endure 
for a generation; to a directory neither elected nor 
removable by the people or by their representatives, 
but chosen and removable only by a few incorporat- 
ed stockholders, exercising, with closed doors and 
sealed lips, an authority over the rights and inter- 
ests of the people, more arbitrary and despotie than 
any now entrusted to any European potentate. 
Talk not of the power and sovereignty of the states, 
or of the people, when such a power shall have 
been created. It will exercise a central power and 
authority, more unlimited and despotic, more dis- 
graced by flagrant abuses, and more arbitrary and 
uncontrolled than any in any age or country that 
ever trampled upon human rights and liberty. The 
loans now made by all the various banks of the 
union, exceed, by the last official returns, five hun- 
dred and twenty-five millions of dollars, upon 
which, exclusive of exchange and other shaving 
operations, is extracted, at the average rate of se- 
ven percent. an annual interest of thirty-six mil- 





ing appearances for realities. And the same re- 
mark which is thus true as to the banks of Missis- 


lions seven hundred and fifty thousand dollars, be- 








ing an annual interest nearly equal to all the specie in 
all the vaults of all the banks of the union—that be- 
ing at the last returns, $37,915,340; thus exhibitin 
an annual interest of one hundred per cent. upon all 
the gold and silver held by the banks. And this 
vast and annually augmenting sum is collected, not 
by labor or industry, buc by the non-producers from 
the producers. It is a tribute, exhausting the 
fountains of general prosperity, extorted by the 
few from the toil of the laboring millions. The 
unequal distribution of wealth is one of the great 
evils of human society, and so far as the just rights 
of property are involved, must be eerie by every 
overnment. But still it is an evil, exhibiting-squa- 
id poverty by the side of pampered wealth, and 
never should be increased by govermental power. 
To prevent the increase of this evil, we have re- 
pealed the British laws of primogeniture and entai}- 
ment, by which great wealth was perpetuated and 
consolidated in the hands of the few. But the 
banking system of incorporated and associated 
wealth will concentrate and consolidate capital in 
the hands of a few, with much greater rapidity 
than ever was accomplished by any system of any 
aristocracy that ever cursed the earth, by drawing 
off from the parched and withering soil the very 
springs and rivulets that should spread around abun- 
dant harvests, but that are taken from the suffering 
multitude, and coucentrated in a few large streams 
and reservoirs, where the pampered few may luxu- 
riate in all the more than splendid luxury of regal 
wealth and power. Fertile and productive as is yet 
the soil of the union, if this system is incorporated 
and concentrated, wealth endures and concentrates 
in the same ratio for another generation, it will, by 
its impoverishment of the many, and concentration 
of all wealth and power in the hands of the few, 
convert our beloved country into a more than Ly- 
bian desert, upon whose vast unwatered and unfor- 
rested plains shall be seen scattered the parched and 
perishing millions, the miserable wreck and rem- 
nant of what was once a flourishing nation of free- 
men, whilst here and there a bank Oasis shall ap- 
pear, as a green spot among the surrounding sands, 
where the incorporated few shall repose in all the 
greater wealth and sloth and luxury than ever dis- 
graced the imperial court of the most effeminate 
despot. The amount of American bank stock is 
now estimated at about four hundred millions of 
dollars. If we estimate the other property of bank 
stockholders at an average of fourtimes the amount 
of their stock, (and it is much greater in this state), 
the total amount of wealth of all the bank stock- 
holders of all the banks of the union would be two 
thousand millions of dollars. Now, calculating the 
entire wealth of the union upon an estimate in 
proportion to the population, founded on the assess- 
ed values in that state in which the most complete 
assessinent is given, the entire wealth of the whole 
country would be greatly less than twenty thousand 
millions of dollars. Upon this estimate, then, a 
few bank stockholders, less than one to one hun- 
dred of our population, now hold one-tenth of the 
entire wealth of the whole country accumulated in 
one generation. What must be the result of another 
seneration, if the system is re organised (as is de- 
sired by the state banks with scarcely a dissenting 
voice) under the powerfal dominion of a bank of 
the United States, witha capital of fifty millions? 
As the best managed banks, including the national 
banks, issue at least three to one of their specie ca- 
pital, this, at an average interest of seven per cent. 
upon the paper loans, would be equal to twenty-one 
percent.per annum. Now, asthe profits upon agri- 
culture and labor are not more than an average of 
six per cent. per annum, how long, then, at this 
more than triple rate of increase, would it take the 
incorporated weaith to accumulate more than one- 
half of the whole property of the nation? And as 
the fortunes of the few are augmented, must the 
many be impoverished? Who will deny that these 
associated bankers, with all this vast and fearfully 
accumulating wealth in their hands, and with all 
their great powers and exclusive privileges, would 
not soon constitute an aristocracy, more haughty, 
wealthy and powerful than any that ever ruled any 
portion of the earth? It would be, too, a sordid indo- 
lent, luxurious, moneyed aristocracy, impelled by no 
feeling but that of avarice, and adesire forincrease of 
dividends; elevated by no pride, however absurd, of 
birth or ancestry; animated by no recollection of 
their glorious deeds in the field or cabinet; stimulat- 
ed by no patriotic impulse, by no lofty or generous 
ambition: the world, at its most corrupt age, would 
never have been disgraced and governed by such 
an aristocracy as that which is growing out of our 
banking system. Let them goon fora few years 
more augmenting in power and wealth and numbers, 
and the commencement of the battle for liberty and 
deliverance will have been deferred too long. Per- 
haps even now the bugle notes of freedom—the 
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lation to the manufacturer, the cost of his original 
' investment is probably doubled by the paper sys- 


' tablishment. 


ed, or driven out of the market. 
' nufacturing states the benefit of a metallic currency, 
and the American can compete with the foreign 
_ manufacturer, and obtain the glorious result, of dis- 


_ has been so greatly enhanced 


_ Tight arm of the nation’s defence and honor. 


# and all the necessaries of life, are vastly increased 
_ by the paper system, whilst wages raise not ina 


_ that wages is the last thing enhanced by paper is- 


all other articles. 


_ the midst of an overflow of bank paper. 


_ prices of living, their daily and unremitting 
' will not purchase for them the mere necessaries of 


_ formed there for their benefit, as well as that of the 


_ little all, accumulated from years of toil and indus- 
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cheering cry of onward! to the rescue of our rights 
and liberties! is sounding foo late along the ranks of 
the people. But let us never despair, if a nation 
of freemen can be roused to a sense of their danger; 
for even from the brink of the precipice, to which 
with viewless but rapid strides they seemed to has- 
ten, they would turn back upon their oppressors, 
aud upon the ruins of their system establish the 
gee and fundamental principles of republican li- 
rty. 

Having, it is hoped, demonstrated the demoraliz- 
ing effects and anti-republican tendencies of the 
banking system, the truth of either of these propo- 
sitions should induce its overthrow; but it is inju- 
rious as @ mere question of finance to the true in- 
terests of the American ego The following 
classes combined, it will be conceded, constitute 
the large majority of the American people, namely: 
ist, the exporting states; 2d, the manufacturing 
interest; 3d, the my ‘any interest; and 4th, the 
working classes, who live by the proceeds of their 
daily labor. The argument as to the cotton grow- 
ing states, (and the same principle will apply to the 

rowers of rice, tobacco, and ail other exports) has 

en already exhausted. It has been clearly shown, 
that by the American bank paper system, the planter 


buys, including provisions and all the expenses of 
cultivation, and receives no more for what he sells, 
than being governed by the foreign market. {n re- 


tem, as well as the expenses of conducting the es- 
Thus the cost of manufacturing is so 

eatly enhanced here, that a price is demanded 
or the domestic article, far above the price at which 
a similar article can be purchased froin abroad, and 
the American manufacturer is thus too often ruin- 
But give the ma- 


pensing with all pretext for a protective tariff. As 
respects the great and important navigating inte- 
rests, the price of material for building, the cost of 
construction, and of equpping and sailing vessels, 

y the paper system, 
as to produce of late a declining rate in the ratio of 
increase of American, as compared with foreign 
tonnage; and if steam, and the use of coal and ma- 
chinery is to be introduced to a great extent in na- 
vigation, this great interest will be still more se- 
riously depressed, in competition with foreigners, 
by the ruinous consequences of American paper 
prices. And by the patriot and statesman it should 
never be forgotten, that the navigating interest is 
the only nursery of our navy, the great and glorious 
As 
to the working classes, the injury is great and ap- 
palling. The rents of their humble dwellings, and 
of every article they purchase, including provisions 


correspondent ratio. Itisasettled law of currency, 
sues, and nothing like a correspondent ratio with 
If any doubt this, let them look 
at the vast increase of late of property in the great 
cities of Baltimore, Philadelphia and New York, in 
It is well 
known that many honest and industrious females 
there, are compelled to receive but ten cents a 
piece for making shirts, and that from the enhanced 
toil 


life, and that numerous humane societies have been 


laboring poor generally. Nor is this the only way 
in which the working classes suffer from the paper 
system, Knowing but little of banks, upon their 
failure, the working classes generally hold an un- 
due proportion of the worst paper, and numerous 
and distressing eases have occurred, in which the 
laboring poor, both men and women, have lost their 


try, by the failure of banks whoge paper they held, 
or with which they had their funds deposited. I 
admire neither the head nor heart of that man, who 
has no sympathy or respect for those who live by 
daily labor, and by whose unceasing industry, so 
much is added to the wealth and products of the 
Country. Surely this class should not be depressed 
by legislation, and the difficulties of subsistence 
enhanced by the paper system. Cheap lands and 
Provisions increase the facilities of subsistence and 
auginent most rapidly the prosperity and population 
of the country. In the great city of New York 
his question seems to be thoroughly understood by 
he working classes; they are the fixed enemies of 


hordes of bankers and speculators, brokers»and | 
stockjobbers in that great city. Let them persevere, 
and their ultimate victory is certain and triumph- 
ant. The exhorbitant price of provisions is now 
universally felt and deprecated in the northern 
cities, and it is clearly chargeable tou the paper 
system, not only directly in its vast enhancement 
of prices, but indirectly, in withdrawing so many 
thousands from agriculture, to invest their means 
in banking. The number in this country, of officers, 
clerks and agents, including also all bank stock- 
holders who are withdrawn from agriculture to live 
in idleness upon bank dividends, cannot be less than 
eighty thousand, exceeding the entire population of 
one of the states of this union. If these eighty thou- 
sand were engaged in agriculture, how greatly 
would it add to the products and actual wealth of 
the country, instead of producing nothing, and 
living upon the means extracted from the labor of 
others. This army of bank dependants is equal to 
many of the standing armies of Europe, and is 
maintained by a yearly tax upon the labor of the 
country equal to the entire revenues of the nation. 
The four hundred millions of capital invested in 
bank stock would, in the absence of banks, seek 
investment in commerce, agriculture or manufac- 
tures, or in great works of internal improvement, 
and thus give employment to labor, and increase 
the products and prosperity of the country; whereas 
it now draws its dividends from labor, and adds 
nothing, bnt subtracts much from the national 
wealth and industry. In the single item of bank 
buildings in the union, including all their various 
marble palaces, there must be invested at least thir- 
ty millions of dollars, a sum of money which would 
cover any state with rail roads, and canals, but 
which now for every useful purpose, might as well 
be sunk in the ocean. Nor should it be forgotten 
that the cost of making our roads and canals, and of 
removing obstructions from our navigable streams, 
is perhaps quadrupled by the paper system. Thus 
alsc the expenses of the governments, state and na- 
tional, and ofour country, and town and city curpo- 
rations, are also at least doubled by an expanded 
paper currency; another item of loss, amounting to 
at leat fifty millions of dollars per annum. If we 
take a look at the augmentation of the expenses of 
the British government, since the partial introduc- 
tion there of the paper system, the ratio of increase 
will be amazing, and especially if compared with 
other European governments, where the currency 
is almost exclusively metallic. The opposition 
complain of the increased expenditure of the go- 
vernment, and at present, by adding the contingent 
appropriation, (which never will be used) of ten 
millions to defend the country in case of an inva- 
sion by England on the Maine boundary question; 
by adding five millions on account of the post of- 
fice department, which pays for itself; and other 
expenses growing out of the Florida war and de- 
fence of the western frontier, they count up an ap- 
propriation of forty millions. This is all fallacious; 
but in so far as there is any actual increase of ex- 
penditure by the government, after allowing for 
the necessary addition arising out of our greatly 
augmented population, it is all justly chargeable to 
the opposition, as the advocates of the paper sys- 
tem. It is thus that the expenses of maintaining 
the army and navy, and all other national expendi- 
tures are more than doubled, by changing this from 
a hard money into a paper money government.— 
With the diminished expenditures of a hard money 
government, we might still further reduce the tariff 
and the price of the public lands in favor of ac- 
tual settlers; with the augmented expenditures, aris- 
ing from the paper system, we know not how soon 
au unjust demand may be made to increase the 
tariff and the price of the public lands. Nor should 
we forget, that the reunion of the banks, state or 
national, with the government, as the keepers of 
public money, renders the banking interest the 
reat ally of the tariff. The public money bein 
leneaite with the banks, the greater the tariff aaa 
revenue and price of public lands, the greater will 
be the deposites in the banks, and the larger their 
profits. The average annual deposites of the go- 
ernment in the Bank of the United States without 
interest, was above six millions, all which they 
used and loaned at pleasure at the usual rate of 
bank interest. The greater the revenue then, the 
greater would be the profit of the bank, and if the 
veto of general Jackson upon internal improve- 
ments in 1831, and the veto upon the bank in 
1832, had not occurred, the tariff party would 
have been unquestionably stronger in 1833, and 
that iniquitous system might have been perpetual. 
Nor is it particular interests vn that suffer by 
the paper system, but by it the balance of trade is 
constantly rendered more unfavorable to this coun- 
try, by the great increase of the prices of imports 





® paper system, and with alternate victory and 
defeat, they have contended manfully against the 


and of all that is consumed here, whilst nothing 


more is obtained for our exports, that being govern- 
ed by the foreign market. The great argument for 
the banking system, that it increases the prices of 
lands and plantations, is entirely fallacious. For 
whose benefit is this increase? Not for the benefit 
of the planter or farmer, but of the speculator only; 
for if the planter or farmer sell at high prices, 
they must give high prices when they purchase 
again—and the parent, who desires to purchase for 
his children farms and plantations, to begin the 
world upon, or any other person first becoming a 
planter or farmer, must my a price vastly enhanced 
by the paper system. The debtors of Mississippi 
we are told would be ruined by abandoning the pa- 
per system. Directly the reverse is the fact, for 
the debts of the insolvent debtors must be chiefly 
paid by the nett profits of cotton planting, which 
we have seen is vastly increased by the absence of 
paper money. Nor do we design to effect any 
very sudden revolution, for the specie clause of the 
sub-treasury bill went into operation only slowly 
and gradually, after the expiration of seven years, 
when it was supposed most existing debts would 
have been liquidated. Our object is to expel at 
once from circulation all bank paper except that 
payable at all times upon demand in specie, and 
gradually to abolish all bank notes of a less deno- 
mination than twenty dollars, and to fill up the va- 
cuum with gold and silver. Ido not hesitate, how- 
ever, to avow it as my own wish and opinion, for 
which [ only am responsible, (and not the party), 
that when this great reform shall have been accom- 
plished, such will be the improvement of public 
morals, the augmented prosperity of the country, 
and increased vigor of republican principles, that 
we might in time proceed to the expulsion of all 
bank notes of a denomination less than one hun- 
dred dollars, and perhaps be enabled ultimately to 
dispense with the whole system; a system that was 
brought into existence less than two centuries ago, 
by government extravagarce, that does not now 
exist in one-tenth of the nations of the globe, and 
that never did exist in the great and prosperous 
island of Cuba, within five days sail of our coast. 
Let us proceed then slowly and gradually, but firin- 
ly and fearlessly, with this great work, unterrified 
by the clamor of the banks that will resist all di- 
minution of their power, and all decrease of their 
circulation and dividends; let us proceed by appeals 
to the judgment of the people, to act through the 
peaceful instrumentality of the ballot box. Let no 
inconsiderate haste or lawless violence mark our 
career; and, above all, let us never violate the just 
rights of property or the sacred principles of the con- 
stitution. And especially let our war be upon sys- 
tems, and not upon individuals. Ruinous as are 
the effects, demoralizing and anti-republican the 
tendencies, of the banking system, many honest 
but deluded men have been, and afew are still con- 
nected with the system. Let us ask all such men, 
guided by facts, and enlightened by experience, to 
review their opinions, and to unite with us in ac- 
complishing the great reform of the banking sys- 
tem, now proposed by the republican party. In 
disavowing all personal hostility to the officers of 
banking institutions, I must not be considered as 
desiring to propitiate the favor of the banking inte- 
rest. No; with my views and opinions, that is im- 
possible; and, with the exception of one old and 
valued friend, whose long, ardent, honest and effi- 
cient support of the democratic party never should 
be forgotten, and who, I trust, will yet co-operate 
with us on this great question, I must expect from 
the banking interest nothing but opposition, strong 
and ardent. This opposition I must be prepared 
to encounter and combat, with becoming courtesy, 
and proper regard for the feelings and character of 
others, but when [ shall cease to exercise that no- 
blest privilege of an American citizen, the right of 
expressing fully my opinions as heretofore upon all 
great public questions, I shall consider life as utter- 
ly worthless—and neither the concentrated opposi- 
tion of the banking and moneyed power—nor the 
tongue of slander—nor the pen ot calumny—nor 
threats of violence—nor dread of personal conse- 
quences, shall deter me from a zealous and fearless 
support, in and out of the senate, of all the princi- 
ples avowed in this communication, It is a con- 
flict for liberty, and although victory would be glo- 
rious in so good a cause, it would be glorious even 
to fall in such a struggle. 

I must tender to you, gentlemen, the homage of 
a grateful heart, for the favorable opinions expiess- 
ed in your letter, and your more than generous sup- 
port and indulgent confidence will be remembered 
by me with affection and gratitude, till the last 
pulse of life shall cease to beat. Your friend and 
fellow citizen, R. J. WALKER. 

To Messrs. 4. G. McNutt, Thos. Hinds, V. E. 
Howard, Samuel A. Cartwright, 8. J. Golson, Wm, 





M. Gwin, R. M. Gaines, and others. 
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_A heavy account. orth American, a paper pub- 
lished at Swanton, Vi.comtains a table cues forth 
the amount of properly barrmed and pillaged by the 
troops and loyalists in Lower Canada, during the late 
pon aaa The following recapitulation exhibits the 
result: 
Houses burned, ss = . - 213 
Houses demolished, (in St. Anthanese), 20 
Barns, stables and out houses burnt, - 380 
Families plundered, - va - 3,061 
‘Total amount of property destroyed, $819,217 


The population of Pittsburg and its environs is esti- 
mated in “Harris” Directory”? at 60,000, viz: 
Native born Americans, ge bt 
Irish, = ” - ~ 
German,* - 
English, ° “ ‘ ’ 
Welsh, . ‘ ‘ 
Scotch, - < i 
French, : s 3 
African, - 


60,000 

The Pittsburg Gazette thinks the above an exagge- 

rated estimate, and that the error lies principally in the 
second and third items. 


_ Theatrical criticism. Capt. Marryatt in his “Diary,” 
gives the following a3 a Specimen of American criti- 
cism; it is at least expressive: — 

“Well, Abel, what d’ye think of our native genius, 
Mister Forest?” 

“Well, I don’t go much to theatricals, that’s a fact; 
but I do think he piled the agony up alittle too high in the 
last scene.” 


Amount of specie imported into New Orleans from 
foreign ports, for the week @mding the 5th August, 1839, 
Viz: 

Silver, $214,780 

Sulver bullion, 5,000 


$219,780 


About five hundred youths have been enlisted since 
the passage of the law authorising the employment of 
apprentices in the navy o£ the United States. Two 
hundred and four of these ave been placed on board 
of sea-going vessels. 


The Great Western. Humnt’s Merchant’s Magazine 
for August contains an interesting table of the several 
passages of this noblesteammer. From this table it ap- 
pears that she has made seventeen passages from and 
to Bristol. The nt i of these passages from New 
York is 13 3-4 days. The shortest was 12 1-2 days; the 
longest 15 days. The average of the passages from 
Bristol was 161-2 days; the shortest 13 days, and the 
longest 21 days. The average of all the passages out 
and home, was 15 days. By one of the passages from 
New York to Bristol despatches by the ship were re- 
ceived in Liverpool and London on the thirteenth day 
after leaving New York, say on the evening of the 
seventeenth of October, having left New York, on the 
afternoon of the fourhof that month. By the same, 
and by one other passage, Passengers and despatches 
— Paris, by theway of England on the fifteenth 

av. 


New England quarres. "The stones of the Girard 
orphan college, are obtained from the marble quarries 
in Sheffield, Berkshire county, Massachusetts, and 
transported to the Hidsom rail road. The blocks for 
the columns are of anaverage measurement of six feet 
in diameter,are rounded and rough hewn at the quarry, 
and cost $130 a block whem ready for transportatian. 
The distance of land carriage is 24 to 26 miles. 


Health of Trenton, N. J. As an evidence of the 
health of Trenton, westate the remarkable fact, that 
there has not been a burial im the Presbyterian church- 
yard, although the Presbyterian congregation is, ex- 
cepting perhaps the Methodist, the largest in the city, 
since the 11th day of February, being nearly six months. 

[Trenton Gazette. 
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We have seen in the mewspapers a 
foolish statements concerming the queen o 
household. The weigh 

a 


her majesty’s person, wit 


vont many 
England's 
is a list of the Jadies about 
the amount respectively of 
their salanes which we publish for the information of 


those who are interested im such matters. 
[Nat. Gaz. 

Principal bear of the tbedchamber, marchioness of 
Normanby, 5002. 

Ladies of the bedchamber. Marchioness of Breadal- 
bane 500/. marchionss of ‘Tavistock 500/. countess 
of Charlemount 500! countess of Burlington 5001. lady 
Portman 5001. lady Litletom 500/. lady Barham 5001, 

Maids of honor. Hon. EL. Pitt, 3001. hon. M. Dillon, 
3002. hon. Miss Cocks, 3002. hon. Miss Cavendish, 3001. 
hon. M. Paget, 3001. Miss Murry, 300/, Miss Lister, 
3001. Miss Spring Rice, 3002. 

Bedchamber women. Lady C. Barrington, 3001, lady 
H. Clive, 300/. lady C. Copley, 300/. viscountess Forbes, 
3002. hon. Mrs. Brand, 3002. lady Gardner, 3002. hon. 
Mrs. J. Campbell, 300. “Total 8,500/. sterling. 


A great auctioneer. Mr. George Robbins, “through 
whose instrumentality half the landed property in Eng- 
land has changed hands,”” announces simultaneously, 





*Some of the most intelligent German gentlemen 
think the population 13,000. 





first,50,000 acres of land in America; then a villa and 
lands, with 1,500 aeres, the favorite residence of Tus- 
cany, and not far removed from Florence; then follows 
600 acres of land in Britanny, especially adapted to 
successful emigration; and lastly, a little castle and 400 
acres of land, approaching the tamed city of Athens. 
This is indeed a new era in the vocation of an auc- 
tioneer. 


Iron steamboat. We:learn fiom the Pittsburg Ga- 
zette of Saturday, that the large iron steamboat now in 
progress of construction in that city will be launched 
in a few days. Her length, (the Gazette states), is about 
145 feet, breadth of beam 25 feet, and depth of hold 6 
feet. Her hull is composed entirely of iron. 

Her bottom, sides and deck, are of sheets of iron, 
secured together by almost innumerable rivets; her 
ribs and beams are formed of strips of iron bent into 
this mane |, so as to give them stiffness and to per- 
mit the bottom and the deck sheets to be readily rivet- 
ed tothem. A water proof. bulkhead extends through 
her whole length, and three similar bulkheads divide 
her length into four parts. 

Her hold will, therefore, be divided into six com- 
pep all separated by water proof sheet iron bulk- 
heads, thus rendering the sinking of the boat almost 
impossible. [Her guards will also be composed exclu- 


sively of iron, so that her hull is entirely safe jfrom fire. | g 


The whole frame of the deck is so well secured to- 
gether as to give her very great stiffness and tenacity. 


An eye to business. Meeting in our exchange papers 
the account we gave last week of the perilous adven- 
ture of Chapin and Robinson at the falls, reminds us 
of a circumstance connected therewith, which we had 
not time to narrate. After Robinson, by daring and 
skill, nad reached the islet upon which Chapin was so 
providentially thrown, the two were observed by the 
anxious spectators to be very busy for some time 
among the underbush which covers it. No human 
foot probably had ever before pressed the spot they 
stood upon, and though, while there, they were out 
of danger, escape seemed almost hopeless. ‘T'heir 
every movement was consequently watched with the 
greatest anxiety, while they were making preparations, 
as was supposed, for their fearful voyage. On land- 
ing, it was found they had brought with them a neat 
lot of trim canes. It is scarcely necessary to add that 
both are Yankees. ‘Their cool courage and eye to the 
main chance sufficiently attest the fact. 

[Buffalo Commercial Advertiser. 


American cambooses in English veesels. We are in- 
formed that the Great Western, just before she sailed, 
changed her English camboose, which was found not 
to answer the purposes of the ship, for one made by the 
Messrs. Wood & Co. of New. York, and one of the 
same kind has also been ordered for the new steam 
ship building at Bristol. The American article costs 
much less, and is infinitely better calculated for the 
use of steam ships or packets than any thing of the 
kind that has been made on the other side of the At- 
lantic. [ Express. 


The revenue that accrued at the port of Boston, for 
the month ending the Ist inst. was $430,690, against 
$303,538 at the same period last year, and showing an 
increase of $127,160. 


At Moscow there are 112 market places, with 3,884 
shops, 2,805 other shops and warehouses, 89 dress 
makers’ and mercers’ shops, 11 fishmongers, 70 hotels 
and inns, 14 coffee houses, 27 confectioners, 200 ta- 
verns, 10 eating houses, 239 wholesale wine merchants, 
123 retail wine shops, 562 manufactories, among which 
are 205 for cotton goods, 54 for silks, 49 for linens, and 
21 for woollens, 20 printing offices, of which 7 belong 
to the government, 12 lithographic engravers, 165 pub- 
lic carriages, 2,304 private cvaches, 2,137 caleshes, 229 
phetons, 10,229 Russian carriages, 13,343. sledges, 
5,692 wagons. The club of nobles was visited last 
year by 18,227 persons, merchants’ club by 30,411, 
English club 51,100, German club 101,755; the Russian 
theatre by 354,691, and the French theatre by 51,205. 


Western traders. ‘The Galena Gazette mentions the 
arrival there of four men from Seldirk’s settlement, se- 
ven hundred und fifty miles northwest of St. Peters’. 
They are said to be intelligent half-breeds, and came 
on a trading expedition. They brought with them 
large quantiues of dressed deer skins, worked moca- 
sins, buffalo robes, dried buffalo meat, &c. besides a 
large number of beef cattle. ‘I'he most of the latter 
were sold at St. Peters’ and Prairie du Chien. 


Portsmonth stockings. 'The factory in this town, 
which is the most extensive in New England, is now 
in full operation. Last week, 3,000 pairs of woollen 
hose were completed. Constant employment is given 
to about 220 hands, in and about the factory. The 
spinning room is now in operation, and most of the 
yarn used is there spun. About a hundred pounds of 
wool are now spun and manufactured daily. 

(Portsmouth, N. H. Journal. 


The lieutenant governor of Upper Canada has offer- 
ed $2,000 reward for the apprehension of Lett, the al- 
leged murderer of captain Usher, and also implicated 
in the late affair at Coburg. 


The Liverpool Mercury states that gen. Skrzynecki, 
the heroic leader of the Poles during the last attempt of 
that brave peuple to obtain their independence, has 
been appointed to the command of the Egyptian army. 


Fining a governor. A good joke is told of governor 


Boggs. By the ordinance of the ony of Jefferson | 
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diecharging a pistol within the iy hit is punishabl, 
by fine. The governor broke this law and was hauled 
up befure the mayor, and fined five dollars. The go. 
vernor protested—contending that he had the power to 
remit the fine. ‘I'he mayor denied this doctrine ang 
was about preparing a muittimus to lodge the governor 
in jail, when some of his friends forked over, and re. 
leased the dignitary from “durance vile.” As there ig 
no precedent in the books, we commend this case to © 
the attention of jurists. [St. Louis ican. 


The silk bounty in Illinois, gives a premium of one 
dollar for every ten pounds of cocoons produced in thig 
state—for every pound of reeled silk, a premium of one 
dollar. This privilege not to extend to bodies corpo. 
rate and politic. 


Trinity church steeple. It is with extreme regret that 
we see this ancient spire in pecquees of being level. 
led to the ground. It has stood for more than half a 
century, admired by strangers, and an object of pride 
to New Yorkers. This church was built soon afier 
the great fire of 1788, which swept ove? building but 
one then standing on the west side of Broadway. It 
had been intended by the vestry to preserve the tower 
and spire, although the house had become so weak as 
to place in imminent peril, the lives of those who wor. 
shipped in that ancient temple of God. But on taking 
own the rear and side walls, it was discovered that the 
whole fabric must be pulled down, as the tower was 
not sufficient to sustain the - The consequence 
was that much against the will and wish of the vestry, 
they are compelled to prostrate the whole. We pre- 
sume a very similar building is to be placed on its scite, 
although there are but few Seer left in that sec- 
tion of the city. Grace and St. Pauls are but thinly 
attended—one church wili accommodate the whole. 

[N. Y. Times. 


Noble generosity. Ata meeting of an association of 
the Methodist Episcopal church in the south, prepara- 
tory to celebrating the centennial anniversary of Metho. 
dism, and for the purpose of establishing a fund, the 
interest of which, a part is to be applied to the support 
of superanuated ministers, their widows and orphans, 
and thé cause of education; col. William C. Preston, 
whig member of the U. S. senate, from South Caroli- 
na, being one of the audience, rose in the congregation 
and briefly stated that he did not belong to the Metho- 
dist church, neither did any of his family, nor did he 
expect they ever would, but added that he considered 
himself under peculiar obligations to that branch of 
the Christian church, it being mainly through the in- 
strumentality of his grandmother, who was a sister of 
Patrick Henry and a member of the Methodist church, 
and had the charge of his education, that he occupied 
the station he now held in the United States, and then 
added—Mr. Secretary put my name down for one thou- 
sand dollars!! which was promptly done, and as 
promptly paid. 


Agricultural. It is stated that Dr. Joseph E. Muse, 
of Cambridge, Maryland, has a field of 4 acres of 
corn, which will yield 105 bushels of shelled corn to 
the acre. He made 70 bushels to the acre last year. 

A. T. H. Jones, esq. of Somerset county, Maryland, 
gathered this season, 56 1-4 bushels of wheat from 1 1-2 
— sowing. lt weighed just sixty pounds per bu- 
shel. 


A relic of the olden times. We learn through the po- 
liteness of a valued friend, that there is now in the pos- 
session of William Walmsley, of Byberry township, 
Philadelphia county, a pair of cart wheels, the hubs of 
which in his sianadeiethets lime were surrounded by 
other felloes, and were pressed into service by the go- 
vernment, for the conveyance of troops and baggage 
in Braddock’s western expedition. 

After the defeat they were returned to the owner, 
(Wm. Walmsley’s grandfather), and have remained in 
the family ever since. If the old hubs could speak, 
how would the spokes be astonished? What an inte- 
resting story they might tell of by-gone days, when the 
young Washington was fighting under the British flag 
and bravely protecting the haughty English regulars, 
with his gallant little band of Virginia riflemen? What 
revolutions have taken place since those old hubs first 
did duty? There is certainly something interesting 
even in things inanimate, when their antiquity con- 
nects them with the olden time. Si 

[Bucks County Intelligencer. 


There are four native Albinoes in Springfield, Illi- 
nois. ‘T'wo of them are lads, and they are quite indus- 
trious; the others are girls, The Springs d Journal 
says, that they have fine voices, and could they but re- 
ceive proper instruction, would make accomplishe 
singers. 

The editor of the Worcester /Egis says, that he 
once knew an Albino in Connecticut, who was a silig- 
ing master. Though young his hair and beard were 
as white as this paper, and his pink colored eyes were 
so delicate that he was obliged to keep them constant! 
ly covered by green glasses, or otherwise from strong 
light. He had a brother like himself in these respects- 


By a recent statement in a Jamaica paper, it ap 
pears that that island contains 35,000 white inhabitan's 
100,000 free colored, and 311,000 newly emancipate 
apprentices. There are 135,000 white and black, who 
can vote. 

Travel. The London Spectator remarks, that 
4,000,000 fewer persons travelled by stage coach 1" 
1538 than 1836; and 15,400,000 more by railway in the 
same period. 
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